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* 7 7 
— e 
the moſt pernicious Conſequences, 
IA 1 — 
” Family, is a Truth fo felf-evi- 
dent, and whereof every Body mult have 
ſeen ſuch frequent melancholy Inſtances, that 
one would think it altogether needleſs to in- 
culcate it into any one. Beſides, did not our 
own Experience convince us hereof, the Ora- 
cle of Truth, _— 2 yy 7 
that every Ki vided again it ſelf, 
it brought to Deſolation, and every City, or 
Houſe, divided againſt it ſelf, ſball not ſand. 
From whence we may ſce, that the Caſe is the 
ſame, in the Families of Princes, as in thoſe 
of Peaſants, and not only ſo, but even with 


whole Cities and Kingdoms. 


Since the Effects, therefore, of Diſſenfion 
are ſo fatal and deſtructi ve, it is amazing Men 
are not more upon their Guard againſt it: Ne- 

* B 2 vertheleis 
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vertheleſs every Day affords us freſh Inſtances 
of Sycophants and Pickthanks, who having 
inſmuated themſelves into the good Graces - 
of Maſters of Families, by officiouſly car- 
rying Tales to and fro, have ſet the whole 
Houle in ſuch a Flame, as has not been eaſily 
extinguiſhed. The moſt dangerous of theſe, 
are thoſe a Man entertains under his own Roof; 
ſuch as his head Servants, who by their Places 
muſt have frequent Acceſs to him, and by 
that Means get his Ear; againſt all others he 
may more eaſily be upon his Guard. Theſe 
Emiffaxics of the Devil, however, take Care 
to find their Account therein ; and may very 
juſtly be compar'd to thoſe infernal Incen- 
diaries, Bag Houſes on Fire, merely 
to make a the Sufferers, duri 
In order to this, if the leaſt Difference hap- 
pens in a Family, theſe are ſure to 
widen the Breach; and endeavour by all 
Means, to render the Parties at Variance ir- 
reconcileable: And this they always do, un- 
der the Pretence of a fincere Friendſhip, and 
Teal for thoſe Perſons, ro whom they all 
P while * to do the moſt irrepara- 
jury. The Means theſe Sycophants 
uſe 0 120 this, is, throughly to ſtudy the 
Humour of the Perſon, on whom they have 
a Deſign; and they leave no Stone unturned 
to diſcover his Blind Side: This done, if ever 
their Advice is asked upon any Point, 
are ſure to give that which they know will be 


moſt agreeable to their Patron; though they 
are 


— 


(s) 


are ſenſible, at the ſame Time, it is contrary 
to his real Intereſt, and cannot fail of being 
attended with the moſt fatal Effects. By this 
Means, they gain an abſolute Aſcendant over 
him, and are certain to attain their own Ends, 
at the Expence of the Quiet of their Patron, 
and his whole Family. 
7 But theſe. Gentlemen would be fadly dif- 
appointed, if the Parties concerned did but 
| calmly conſider what was their own Intereſt ; 
and at the ſame Time maturely examine, be- 
| ther their Councellors had any By-Ends to 
| ſerve, by the Advice they had given them. 
This is a Touchſtone would never fail of diſ- 
covering their ſelfiſh Views; ſuch Perſons ne- 
ver conſulting any Thing but their own Ad- 
vantage; of which they always take great Care 
' not to loſe Sight, and they always find their 
Account in fiſhing in troubled Waters. | 
In the mean while, their Advice being al-. 
55 ways agreeable to the Sentiments and Hu- 
mour of the Perſon that asks it, and it being 
natural for eyery Man to have a good Opi- 
nion of himſelf, and to love to be confirmed 
in what flatters his Paſſions, theſe Scophants 
not only eſcape unſuſpected, but are careſſed 
© the beſt and ſincereſt of Friends; 13 
cans they have the Qpportuni doing 
the more Miſchief. — 
Were a Man, for Inſtance, of a haughty 
and imperious Temper, and could not bear 
the leaſt Contradiction, and were to be in- 
cenſed againſt his Wife and Children, for 
what he imagined a Diſreſpect to him; ſuch 
;  Syco- 


66) 
Sycophants would preach up the abſolute Au- 
thority every one ought to have over 
and the H they ought to pay him. 
Were he a Lover of good 
Bottle, and by that Means impaired his 
Health or Eſtate, and neglected his Family, 
which created Uneaſineſs at Home; they 
would tell him, he ought to be Maſter of his 
own Time and Actions, and was the beſt 
Judge of what was proper or not. Were he 


Amorous, and laviſhed away great up- 
on a favourite Miſtreſs, to the Detriment of his 


Wife and Children, who complained there. 
of; they would ſuggeſt to him that it was 
beneath a Man to be governed, or ſtand in 
Awe of his Spouſe ; and that both ſhe and 
her Children ought to acquieſce with what- 
ever pleaſed a Father and a Husband. Were he 
Covetous, and had a Wife or Children who were 
of a generous Temper, and ſtinted them in 
their Expences, even to not allowing them 
what was any ways anſwerable to his Eſtate, 
and this cauſed Uneafineſs; they would tell 
him, that his Allowance was very handſome, 
and more than ſufficient, and that they were 
extrayagant, and ought to be made bite of the 
Brid'e; in ſhort, they would applaud him in 
any Thing, were it ever ſo unreaſonable, or 
unjuſt. On the contrary, were the grey Mare 
the better Horſe, they would alter their Tone, 
infinuate themſelves into her Favour, and tell 


her, nothing was more becoming a Woman, 


than to have a little Spirit, and not ſubmit to 


every idle Whim of her Husband. , 
˖ 


Company and his 
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imagined what D. viſions 
ily create in 


eof muſt be; from ge eee 
lefs Law-ſuits ; Separations of Husbands 

Wives; Diſinheriting of Children, and 
tual Confu 


perpe- 
fion. But if theſe are the melan- 
choly Conſequences of Diſſenſion in private 


Families, how much more fatal and deftruc- 


tive muſt the Effects thereof be in the Fa- 
milies of Princes! How carefully ought it 
to be avoided! And what would they deſerve 
who ſhould foment any ſuch Difſenſion ? 
Both ſacred and antient and mo- 
| and dreadful Conſt h 
the pernicious uences 
Diviſions in the Families of Princes. To 
begin with facred Hiftory, the firſt In- 
ſtance we have therein, is of who not 
only perſccuted Dæuid his Son-in-law after 
a very inhuman and tyrannical Manner ; but 
even went ſo far as to attempt the Life of his 
own Son Fenathen, by throwing his Jave- 
lin at him, for only being a Friend to David, 
and ſpeaking in his Juſtification ; when it is 
manifeſt that David was one of the moſt 
faithful Subjects his Father had, and nothing 
but Envy provoked Saul againſt him. Now 
had not Jonathan been one of ten Thouſand, 
and feared the Lord greatly, as well as David, 
what muſt have been the Conſequence of this 
Rupture? It is well known that Jonathan was 


the 


63) 
the Darling of the Children of 1 ae/; how oy 
fily then, in all probability, might he have de- 
throncd his Father, who was grown odious, 


to the People by his Tyranny, ef pray uf 
ter the Maffacre of the Priefts? Then, as to 
David, it is evident he had the Life of Cu 
twice in his Power; and though he did not 
lay hold of cither of the Opportunities, and 
kill him, it is certain no one befides would 
have let ſuch an Advantage flip; and this 
is not the leſs. a Proof, how fatal this his 
Enmity to his Son-in-Law might have proved 
to Kan. Nay, as it was, it was very prejudi- 
cial to Sal, in depriving him of one of the beft 
Officers, if not the very beſt he had; for 
who can tell what might have been the 
Event, had David not been forced to aban- 
don him, and had fought on his Side in the 
laft Battle, wherein dau and his Sons loſt their 
by 6c What is remarkable herein, is, that 

though it is certain that Sev? firſt took Um- 
age 3 Devid from th Song ofthe Je 
omen, wherein they taid, Sau} bath 
[lem bis Thoufends and David bis ten Tos. 
ſands, yet it is more than probable, had 
not this Breach been made wider by the falfe 
Suggeſtions, and ill Advice of ſome Pick- 
thanks about Saul, that Time would have re- 
conciled him to Devid. That there were 
ſuch about him is manifeſt; for what clſe was 
Doeg, the Edomite, one of his Head - Ser- 
vants ? Bclides David plainly inſinuates as 


much, in his tion with Seu}. — 


Now therefore let my Lord the King _ 
· 


(9) 

the Words of his Servant: If the Lord 
have ſtirred thee up againſt me, let him ac- 
cept an Offering But if they be the Chil- 
dren of Men, curſed be they before the Lord; 
1 Sam. 19. Beſides, had Saul had any but 
evil Counſellors about him, they would have 
endeavoured to have made up the Breach ; 
and convinced him of the Unreafonableneſs 
of his Anger, as David had not committed 
the leaſt Oftence; but as he had few or none, 
but Sycophants who approached him, they 
gave him ſuch Advice as they knew would 
be moſt acceptable to him ; not ſuch as was 
moſt for his Intereſt, for it was directly con- 
trary thereto. 

The next Inſtances of the fatal Effects of 
Diviſions in the Family of Princes, are in 
the Reign of the great King David himſelt, 
and are pretty remarkable. Ammon the Eldeſt 
Son of that good Prince, falling violently in 
Love with Tamar, his half Siſter, could not 
reſt till && had enjoyed her; and not endea- 
vouring to ſtifle his inceſtuous Paſſion, but 
giving Way to it, fell ſick upon it. Jonadab, 
one of his Courtiers and Attendants, perceiv- 
ing him to be greatly indiſpoſed, preſſed 
him to declare the Occafion thereof, which 
he accordingly did; upon which Jouadab, 
like all other baſe Deceivers, inftead of 
exhorting him, as he ought to have done, to 
ſirive againſt his inceſtuous Flame, tho' he 
knew it would cauſe a fatal Rupture in the 
Royal Family, immediately put him in a 
Way how he might fatisfy it. Now it is ob- 
B ſervable, 


(0) 
ſervable, that before this infernal Counſellor 
had given Amnom this Advice, he, in a man- 
ner deſpaired of accomplifhing his Will, for the 
Scripture ſays expreſly, and AN ox thought 


it hard for him to do any Thing to ber. It is 
omen, therefore, that in Time he might 

ve called his Reaſon to his Aid, and have 
got the better of his vicious Inclinations ; but 
this Emiſſary of the Devil having taught 
him the Method how to compaſs his Ends, re- 
gardleſs of the Conſequences, he immediately 

titin Practice : What was worſe, however, 
if poſſible, than his raviſhing his Siſter, he 
had no fooner gained his Point, than he 
ſpurned her from him, and had her turned out 
of Doors, as fomething loathſome to him. 

It was very natural for Abſalom, her own 
Brother, highly to reſent this Outrage; nay, 
it was next to impoſſible for him not to have 
done it; he was, nevertheleſs, fo much Ma- 
ſter of his Paſſion that he ſmothered it for two 
Years, and took no Notice of the Abuſe to 
his Brother Ammon directly nor indirectly; 
well knowing that had he ſhewn his Anger, 
his Brother would have been upon his Guard, 
and it would not have been in his Power to 
have taken his Revenge for it. But at the Ex- 
piration of two Years, when Am: thought 
all was forgotten, Ab/2/om invited all his 
Brothers to an Entertainment, on Occafion of 
his having a Sheep-ſhearing, and he prevailed 
on his Father to let Ammon go amongſt the 
reſt. Having gained this Point, he ordered 
his Scryants to obſcrye when Amnon A. 


(1) 
drank pretty freely, not having any miſtruſt 
of any ill Defign, and when he gave the 
Command, to kill him: This was done ac- 
cordingly, and Ab/alom fled for Refuge to 
his Grandfather, with whom he ſtaid three 
Years, till David tent for him back. 
Now it is more than probable, that had got 
that evil Counſellor Fonadab put Ammon in 
a Way how to compaſs his Ends, he might 
in Time have got the better of his inceſtuous 
Paſſion ; but as it was, it coſt him his Life; 
and that at a Time when — had been drink- 
ing freely, and conſequently was by 
no a co for Death: And it is ve- 
ry remarkable, that notwithſtanding Fonadab 
was the Man who advited Amnos how to ac- 
compliſh his Will, yet he never forewarned 
him of the Danger he was in from Al ſalom; 
tho” it is evident from the Scripture itſelf 
that he knew Ab/a/om was determined to be 
revenged of his inceftuous Brother. This 
ſhews what Dependance there is to be had 
upon evil Counſellors; who. after having 
drawn a Man into a Snare, always take care 
of themſelves, and leave him to get out as he 
can. But this was not the only ill Confe- 
quence of this Rupture in David's Family; 
it proved fatal in the End to Ab/a/om him- 
ſelf, and was very near proving fatal to Da- 
vid. For, had not Amnon forced Tamar, 
which probably was entirely owing to Fora- 
dab's pernicious Advice, Abſalom had never 
cauſed him to be murdered ; and as Ammon 
was the eldeſt Son, and conſequently Heir 


B 2 appa· 
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apparent to the Crown, by Hereditary Right, 
Abſalom, whilſt he lived, would never have 
dared to enter into that unnatural Conſpira- 
cy, which brought him to an untimely End; 
for it is evident he would never have aſpired 
to the Throne, but that he was become the 
Adeſt Son by the Death of Amnon; neither 
is it to be ſuppoſed that the Iaelitet would 
have joined him in ſuch Numbers, but that 
they thought he had the beſt Title, and had 
ſome Intimation of the King's Intent to pre- 
fer Solomon before him. This fatal Rupture, 
therefore, in the Royal Family, was not only 
the Cauſe of the untimely End of two of 
David's Sons, but, had not that Prince been 

immediately under the divine Protection, 

mu't infallibly have proved the Ruin of Da- 

vid himſelf: And all this was probably owing 

to the infernal Advice of a vile Counſellor, 

who ſought only to curry Favour with An- 

non for the preſent, entirely regardleſs of 

what might be the Contequence thereof. 

We have yet another Inſtance in the Houſe 
of David, of the fatal Effects of Ruptures in 
the Families of Princes; and what makes it 
the more remarkable, is, that it was the im- 
mediate Conſequence of the others; it was 
this : — another of David's Sons, 
was now become the eldeſt, by the untime- 
ly Ends of his two Brothers, Ammnon and Ab- 
alm; and the King being in a Manner Bed- 
rid, through old Age, was incapable of dif- 
charging the regal Functions, and making any 
Oppoſition; wherefore, this young _— ar 
olye 
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ſol ved upon ſeizing on the Crown, as having 
the beſt Title to it, in order to prevent his 
Father's leaving it to his younger Brother 
Solomon, as he knew was his Intent. The 
Fruits of this was, that, as ſoon as David was 
informed thereof, he cauſed Salomos to be 
proclaimed King; which being told to Ado- 
nijab, who was then making a great Enter- 
tainment for the head Men of his Party, all 
his Gueſts abandoned him, and he fled him- 
ſelf to the Temple for Refuge, for Fear of 
Solomon, and caught hold on the Horns of 
the Altar. As no Blood had been ſhed, but 
the Rebellion was ſuppreſſed as ſoon as 
Solomon pardoned him, for the preſent, and 
promiſed him his Life; but ſo jealous was 
Solomon of him afterwards, as having a very 
ſpecious Title, that u his only defiring 
Abiſhag the Shunamite to Wife, (who, it is 
true, had lain in David's Bed to cheriſh him, 
and keep Heat in him, but of whom he had 
never had any carnal Knowledge) he com- 
manded him to be immediately put to Death. 
Thus was this Rupture in David's Family, 
the Cauſe of the untimely End of three of his 
Sons; which in all Probability, might have 
been prevented, had Fonadab either ad viſed 
Ammon like an honeſt Man, inſtead of hu- 
mouring him like a Sycophant ; or had he in- 
formed David of his inceſtuous Paſſion, who, 
no doubt, would have taken effectual Care to 

have prevented the ill Conſequences thereof. 
In the Example of Kaul, Jonathan, and 
David, the firſt was undoubtedly ſolely in 
Fault; 


(14) 
Fault; but, as we have already obſerved 
had he had any honeſt Counſellors about him. 
he might in all Probability, have been pre- 
vented from proceeding to ſuch Extreams as 
he did. In the ſecond Inftance the Sons of 
David were certainly criminal in the hi 
Degree; and Jonadab no leſs: It muſt be 
confeſſed, however, that David himſelf i; 
not altogether excuſable, for his prodigious 
Indulgence to his Children; a Weaknef,, 
which is ſometimes of as fatal Conſequence, 
as the con Exceſs ; and of which it is to 
be feared, he had no one about him, who had 
Honeſty and Courage to forewarn 
him: In ſhort, we think it highly probable, 
that in all theſe Cafes the Counſellors and 
Favourites on all Sides were to blame. 
The laſt Inftance we ſhall produce from 
Scripture, of the Fatality of Diſſenſion in the 
Families of Princes, is Sennacherib, King of 
Soria, a Prince, the moſt powerful of his 
Time; who was the immediate Inftrument of 
to execute his Vengeance upon the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, and whoſe Deſign 
was alſo to have wholly extirpated the Re- 
mains of the Fewsh Nation, had he not been 
prevented by the immediate and miraculous 
Interpoſition of diviae Providence, which flew, 
in one Night, a hundred, fourſcore and five 
thouſand Men. Enraged at this prodigious 
Loſs and Diſappointment, he returned into 
his own Country, breathing nothing but Fu- 
ry; and as he had not been able to vent it 


u ern ſeemed reſol ved to revenge 
FOO himſelf 
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himſelf upon his own Subjects; for from that 
Time he grew ſo very cruel and tyrannical, 
that he rendered himſelf intolerable, even to 
his own Family. Inſomuch that his two 
eldeſt Sons, Adramelech, and Share gar join- 
ed in a Conſpiracy againſt him, and flew him 
even in the Temple of his God Nz/froch, as he 
was in the very Act of worſhipping his falſe 
Deity. 

Now was it not evidently the Duty of this 
Prince's Counſellors and Miniſters to have 
adviſed him againſt Meaſures, whereby he 
rendered himſelf fo infufferably odious and 
deteſtable? Had they acted this honeſt Part, 
they had both prevented his Death, and his 
two eldeſt Sons dying in Exile; but it muſt 
be confeſſed few Servants have that Integrity 
and Courage to give their Maſters Advice, 
which they have Reaſon to think will be 
diſpleaſing to them; on the contrary they ge- 
nerally ſooth them up in their Humours, be 
they never ſo deſtructive. 

How fatal were the Diviſions in the Fa- 
mily of Herod ! which coſt the Life of divers 
of his Sons, and his entirely beloved Wife, 
the beautiful Mariamne, beſides that of his 
Uncle Jaſeph, and Sohemus. This was ma- 
nifeſtly owing to his being ſwayed by the per- 
nicious Councils of his Mother Cyprus, and 
his Siſter Salome; who were perpetually fil- 
ling his Ears with abominable Calumnies. 
As to Mariamne, ſhe was a Woman almoſt 
without Exception; and the Affection of her 
Husband to her was fo great, that one would 


have 
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have thought it almoſt impoſſible to have 
brought him to conſent to her Death; and 
yet the Malice of his Mother and Siſter got 
the better thereof, and induced him to ſolli- 
cit her Condemnation with the utmoſt Vehe.. 
mence: infomuch that the Judges whom he 
had appointed to try her, and whom he had 
pack'd for that Purpoſe, finding by the Ear. 
neſtneſs which he proſecuted her in Perſon, that 
no other Sentence but that of Death would 
be acceptable to him, they accordingly pro- 
nounced her Condemnation, though ſhe was 
entirely innocent of every Thing laid to her 
Charge. 

How fatal were the Diviſions in the Fami- 
ly of Cambyſes King of Perſia, which not 
only coſt the Lives of his Brother Smerdis, 
and his Siſter Meroe; but proved fatal to him- 
ſelf, and paved the Way for an Impoſtor to 
afcend the Throne of Cyrus ! What a Scene 
of Blood did the Rupture between Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, and his Brother Ora the 
younger, cauſc likewiſe in the Perſian Court; 
and with what fatal Conſequences was it at- 
tended? But above all, what a Torrent of 
Princely Blood did Artaxerxes Ochus ſhed, 
to ſecure himſelf the Per ſian Throne, which 
he had aſcended by the Perpetration of the 
molt flagrant Crimes; no leſs than a hundred 
Princes of the Blood being put to Death by 
that Monſter in one Day, to rid him of his 


Fears of their ſupplanting him? Now in all 
probability, had any of theſe Princes had ho- 
neſt and diſintereſted Counſellors, they would 


haye 
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juſt ſhot an Arrow t 
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have prevented their engaging in ſuch deftruc- 


tive Meaſures; but, on the contrary, we 
find their Miniſters ſoothing them up in the 
moſt deteſtable Actions; witneſs Prexaſpes, 
one of the Favourites of Cambyſes, who 


went ſo far in his Flattery, as to praiſe the 
Steadineſs of that Prince's Hand, when he had 


hrough the Heart of his 
Son. Hereupon Seneca, who copied this 
Story from Herodotus, juſtly obſerves, that 
the cowardly and monſtrous Flattery of 
the Father, was yet more baſe and deteftable 
than the barbarous Cruelty of the Prince. Is 
it to be imagined thatſuch a Sycophant would 
have the' Courage to give his Maſter whole- 
ſome Advice? Accordingly we find this 
Wretch ready to execute any the moſt unjuſt 
of his Commands; even to the putting his 
Brother to Death, who was a Prince of great 
Hopes, only becauſe ſes dreamt one 
Night, that he fat upon his Throne. In ef- 
fe&, ſuch Favourites, who id their So- 
vereigns in the Gratification of their Paſſions, 
have in all Ages and Nations prov'd their 
Maſters Enemies, and a terrible Scourge to 
their Country. 

We need not therefore confine ourſelves to 


ancient Hiſtory for numerous Inſtances of the 


fatal Conſequences of ſuck Diviſions in the 
Families of Princes; modern Hiſtory affords 
us too many melancholy Proofs thereof, and 
that even in our own Nation, and the Coun- 
tries round about us. To go no higher than 
the Conqueſt, how fatal were the Diſſenſions 


C between 
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between the three Sons of William the Com. 
gueror ; which occaſion'd the ſhedding a Sen 
of Blood, and proved fatal to Robert the 
eldeſt Brother; who ended his Days in a Pri. 
ſn, where he had been cloſe confined twen. 
ty ſix Years, by his younger Brother Henry, 
who had. uſurped all his Dominions. Now 
we think it inconteſtable, that had this Prince, 
who neither wanted for good Senſe or Learn- 
ing, been bleſs'd with honeſt and courageous 
Counſellors, he would never have carried his 
Cruelty and Injuſtice to ſuch an Exceſs, as 
to diſpoſſeſs his elder Brother of his Domi- 
nions in Normandy, who had deſerved better 
Uſage at his Hands, after he had ſupplanted 
him, by ſeizing on the Crown of England ; 
and then to confine him, till Death put an 
end to his Troubles, after being impriſoned 
twenty-ſix Years. 

After the Death of Henry, his Nephew 
Stephen aſcended the Throne, to the Prejudice 
of the Empreſs Matilda, or Maud, Henry's 
only Child, notwithſtanding he himſelf had 
been the firſt to acknowledge her as Heir to 
the Crown, and took an Oath of Fidelity to 
her in Caſe of the King her Father's Deceaſe 
without Iſſue Male. It is eaſy to imagine, 
that ſuch an Invaſion of the Right of the 
lawful Heir, could not fail of occafioning a 
terrible Rupture, and a World of Blood-ſhed ; 
accordingly the Empreſs Matilda did not 
tamely put up with the Wrong, but vigo- 
- ronfly afferted her Title, which created a 
bloody Civil War, wherein both Parties 2 

ter- 


greement, 
hereof, before a Rupture happened between 
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alternately Conquerors and Conquered. At 
laſt, however, a Peace was made, on Condition 
that Stephen ſhould hold the Crown during 
his own L.ife, but that after his Deceaſe it 
ſhould devolve to Henry II. Son to the Em- 
preſs Matilda. Now though neither Stephen 
himſelf, nor the Emprefs, or her Son Henry, 
loſt their Lives in this inteſtine War, yet the 
whole Kingdom were conſiderable Sufferers 
thereby, the: Lands being all laid waſte and 
ravaged, according as cither Party got the bet- 
ter, inſomuch that the poor People groaned 
under the moſt dreadful Oppreſſion; all which 
would have been prevented, had not fame of 
the moſt powerful Biſhops, without whoſe AG 
tepbes could never have gained his 
pported him in his unjuſt Claim, at 
xpence.of their Qaths, as imagining they 
ſhould find their own Account in the Change: 
Thus was this Rupture in the Royal Family 
entirely occaſioned by the want of Honour 
and Honeſty both in Szephes: himſelf, and 
his Counſellors ; who haviag no Regard but 
to their Intereſt, did not at all care what Trou- 
bles and Calamities they brought upon the 
Nation, fo they could but advance themſelves 
thereby. 
The next Reign affords us no leſs evident 


Inſtances, of the fatal ces of Divi- 
fons in the Families of Princes; Henry II. ha- 


ving aſcended the Throne, after the Death of 
Stephen, to the abovementioned A- 
he had not long been poſſeſſed 
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him and his Brother Geoffery, which ended 
in his unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſing that Prince of the 
Dominions left him by his Father. But this 
was nothing to the Troubles he met with af- 
terwards, of which his Queen and Sons were 
the Authors. As to the Queen it is true he 
had given her ſome Cauſe of Complaint, 
dy ' his being frequently falſe to her Bed, 
with ſeveral Miſtreſſes; of whom the famous 
Roſamond having the greateſt Aſcendant over 
him, became the principal Object of the 
Queen's Jealouſy : But as to his Sons, we don't 
find in Hiftory any Occafion their Father 
_——— and unnatural 

iour; it muſt then be entirely imputedto 


the evil Counſels of the incenſed Queen, and 
other 
what 


icious Adviſers. But let us hear 

in ſays upon this Head. During 
«© his Abſence) a — oOs was formed a- 
c gaintt him, ſo much the more as 
© his Queen and his Sons were the Authors. 
«© Beſides, it was countenanced by ſome of the 
« principal Barons of the Realm, and ſeveral 
foreign Princes. Queen Eleanor was moved to 
it by her extreme Jealouſy, of which the 
King had given her but too juſt Cauſe. 
Among his many Miſtreſſes, fair Roſamond, 
Daughter of the Lord Clifford, having the 
c greateſt Aſcendant over him, became the 
* principal Object of the Queen's Jealouſy, 


« whocould.not help threatening her. Heu- 


-& ry fancied he had ſecured her from all At- 
„ tempts, by os her in a Labyrinth, 
e built on purpoſe at J/oodftock. But his 
a= | great 
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great Care proved all in vain. Whilſt he 
« was in Normandy, the Queen taking Ad- 
« vantage of his Abſence, found Means to 
« diſpatch out of the Way this hated Rival, 
« that created her ſo much Uneafineſs. After 
« this Deed, deſpairing of ever regaining the 
« Ring's Affection, ſhe purſued her Revenge, 
« and encouraged her Sons to revolt. Henry, 
« his eldeſt Son,a young Prince of anexcecding 
& haughty Temper, was weary of bearing 
« the Title of King without the Authority. 
« Richard, naturally turbulent and reſtleſs, 
« was tired with being under the Diſcipline 
« of the King, who indeed had made him 
« Earl of Poicton, but ſuffered him not to 
« enjoy that Favour. Geoffrey had ſtill more 
« Cauſe to complain than his Brothers. He 
« ſaw himſelf deprived of the Government of 
« Bretagne, under the ſpecious Title of a 
« Guardianſhip, for which he thought he had 
« no longer Occaſion. It was not difficult 
„for theſe young Princes, to draw into the 
« Conſpiracy ſeveral Enghiſþ Barons, who 
© hoped to enjoy more Credit and Authority 
under young Henry than under his Father. 
The King of France, ever jealous of Heu- 
« ry's flouriſhing Condition, very readily en- 
« gaged in the Project of dethroning him. 
He was not ſatisfied with aflifting the Princes 
* himſelf, but cauſed the Earls of Flanders, 
« Boulogne, and Blair, his Vaſſals, (the laft 
of whom was his Brother-in-Law) to enter 
* into the League. William King of Scor- 
und, mas preyailed with alſo, to be con- 
« cerned 
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* cemed in an Undertaking, which might 
4 procure him an Opportunity, of recoverin 
«© the Dominions, reſigned by his Brother 
Malcolm to England. This Confederacy 
© broke out on a tudden, when Henry leaſt 
6« expected it. Normenay, Guienne, Bre- 
« fagne, were attacked all at once by Yhe 
« Arms of the Confederates. The King of 
7 2 and —_— were divided into 
* two Fartics, one for t King, and 
« the cther for the Fothes.” © 

It is eaſy to imagine that Henry being at- 
tacked on all Sides at once, and by fo power- 
ful a Confederacy, muſt neceſſarily be reduced 
to great Straits, and be in imminent Danger 
of being diſpoſſeſs d of all his Dominions ; 
eſpecially as he was at that Time wholly un- 
for making any conſiderable Reſi- 
ftance; but the Eyent proved quite otherwiſe. 
After a Sea of Blood-ſhed, the Differences 
between the King and his Sons were ſeeming- 
ly made up, by Reaſon the Father had gained 
feveral conſiderable Advantages over them, 
and their Adherents ; notwithſtanding which, 
he generouſly granted a Pardon to all the Ke- 
volters without Exception. This ſeeming Re- 
conciliaton, however, did not laſt above ſeven 
Years before Henry's reſtleſs Sons were again 
concerting Meaſures to raiſe freſh Troubles, 
and even to deprive their Father of the Crown. 
There cannot be a more melancholy De- 
ſcription than Rapin gives us of the State of 
the Court of Ezegland at that Time. 

Whatever Appearance of Tranquillity | 

there 


_— 
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« there was then in the Court of England, 
«© Ambition, Luft, Jealouſy, in a Word, all 
« the Paſſions that raife the Emo- 
© tions in the Heart of Man, exerciſed their 
„Empire over the whole Royal Family. 
« Young Hemp was exccedingly diffatisfied 
« with having the Title of King without the 
« Power. The King his Father who had all 
© his Life been a Slave to his Luft, had not 
« Joſt his amorous Inclinations, though he 
« was in his fiftteth Year. He was fallen in 
« Love with Alice of France, deſigned for 
« his Son Richard; and moſt Hiſtorians in- 
« finuate, the young Princeſs was too conde- 
« ſcending. Richard demanded Leave to 
« conſummate his Marriage; but more to 
4 have a Pretence to complain, than from a 
© Defire to eſpouſe a Princeſs, ſuſpected by 
« all the World of a criminal Commerce with 
her future Father-in-Law. Geoffrey, be- 
1 ing now in his four and twentieth Year, 
© was tired with being under the Guardian- 
* ſhip of the King his Father, who on the 
* ſpecious Pretence of Protection, with-held 
* Bretagne from him. Fobn was ſtill more 
© diſpleaſed to have nothing ſettled upon him, 
* whilſt his Brothers were ſo well provided 
for. However, as the King ſhewed a 
great Affe ion for him, it was proba- 
dle, before his Death he would provide for 
« a Son he ſo tenderly loved. Queen Elea- 
nor was ſtill a Priſoner, notwithſtanding the 
Interceſſion of her Sons for her Releaſe. 


* Henry was not ignorant of the — | 
0 
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« of his three eldeſt Sons; though he care. 
fully concealed his Fears, he was apprehen- 
e five that another Conſpiracy, like the for- 
« mer, would rob him of the Crown in his 
« old Age. To ſcreen himſelf from their 
<« Practices, he believed the beſt Way wou'd 
be, to fow Diſcenſion among them, left 
their Union ſhould one Day prove fatal to 
“ him. For that Purpoſe, he hinted to his 
« eldeſt Son, that his Brothers ought to do 
« him Homage for the Dominions they poſ- 
“ ſeſſed, or, at leaſt, bore the Titles of. 
« The young King gladly emhraced this Pro- 
« poſal, and reſol ved to demand Homage of 
« his Brothers, but they were by no means 
« diſpoſed to comply. Richard affirmed 
the Dutchy of Gazenne, which was to be 
« his Portion, was not a Fief of the Crown 
« of England; and in that he was right. 
« Geoffrey had not altogether the ſame Rea- 
« fon to be excuſed, fince he knew the 
«© Dutchy of Bretagne was held of Normandy. 
« But it was neceſſary the King ſhould re- 
« fign Normandy to his eldeſt Son, other- 
«< wiſe he had no Right to demand Homage. 
« Mean Time, the Father had no Intention 
to diveſt himſelf of that Dutchy before his 
« Death, whoſe Ambition was too well known 
« to him. And therefore Geoffrey eluded 
« his Brother's Demand. He feigned, how- 
© eyer, to remain reſpectfully attached to the 
« King his Father, though he privately held 
« with his Brother Richard, whoſe Caſe was 
the ſame. Young Henry, whom the _ 
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« his Father, had politickly engaged in this 
« Diſpute, ſoon diſcovered his Motives; how- 
4 ever he uſed a profound Diſſimulation. 
« Whilſt he pretended to be incenſed with 
« his Brothers, he took private Meaſures 
« with them to bereave the King of the Su- 
« preme Power, which he had long wiſhed 
to be inveſted with. But God permitted 
« him not to purſue the Execution of his 
« unjuſt Deſign, a Diſtemper, which took 
« him out of the World, in the twenty- 
„eighth Year of his Age, freed the King 
« his Father from his impending Danger. 
« The young Prince was now gone to Gui- 
« exne, with Deſign to ſtir up the Gaſcon : 
« to revolt, when he was ſeized with a flow 
Fever, which conſtrained him to remain in 
the Caſtle of Martel in Ozercy. As ſoon 
« as he perceived his Illneſs grew daily more 
4 dangerous. and that probably he ſhould 
© never recover, he expreſſed great Concern 
&« for all he had done, or projected againſt 
„the King his Father, He even deſired to 
« ſee him, to give him Proofs of his Repen- 
* tance. Before he died, he had the Satiſ- 
faction of receiving a Ring ſent him by the 
4 King, in Token of his Pardon. If Hiſto- 
4 rians have not aggravated the Prince's Re- 
« pentance, it appears to have been very ſin- 
* cere. He ſhed Abundance of Tears upon 
© receiving the Ring, and finding himſelf then 
* at the Point of Death, cauſed himſelf to be 
* laid on a Bed, ſtrewed with Aſhes, habit- 
ed in Sackcloth, with a Cord about his 

D « Neck, 
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Neck, and in that Poſture gave up the 


«= Ghoſt. The Father's Tenderneſs was re. 
© newed when he heard of his Son's Death. 


© Though he had no Reaſon to be pleaſed 


1 — him, he ſhewed an extreme Concern 
or his Loſs. But, in all Appearance, he 
* was ſoon comforted.” | 
Before we any farther in our Ac. 


count of the fatal Conſequences of the Diſſen- 


tions in the Royal Family in this Reign, let 
us make a few Obſervations upon what has 
been already faid. It is undeniably evident 
from what has been premiſed, that Henry's 
three Sons had behaved in a very rebellious 
and unnatural Manner to their Father; it is 
alſo as manifeſt that the King had acted in a 
very generous Manner to them, in not only 
granting a Pardon to themſelves, but alſo to all 
their Adherents, without Exception, tho? their 
Attempt tended to no leſs than diſpoſſeſſing 
him of all his Dominions ; and yet we find 
them immediately ready to engage 1n another 
Rebellion, tho' it does not appear that he 
had given them any freſh Provocation, or 
Cauſe of Ru ; and what adds to the 
Heinouſheſs of their Crime is, that it is appa- 
rent he was an indulgent Father. To what 
then ſhall we aſcribe this perverſe and unna- 
tural Behaviour of all Henry's Sons? We 
ſay all, becauſe we ſhall ſee hereafter, that 
his youngeſt Son John, for whom he had 


always a tender Regard, was as criminal as 


the reſt. If it be ſaid they were ſpirited up 


by the Reſentments of the incenſed * 
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their Mother; it will ſeem very ſurpriſing 
that all the Sons in general ſhould be fo much 
byaſs'd in Favour of their Mother to the Pre- 
judice of their Father, who was no unkind 
one, that nothing leſs would fatisfy them than 
dethroning him. Beſides, as ſhe was cloſe 
confined for many Years, and they had little 
or no Acceſs to her, Time muſt neceſſarily 
have moderated their Reſentments, had there 
not been ſome other evil Counſellors about the 
young Princes, who kept up and fomented the 
Diviſion for their own private Intereſt. In Ef- 
fet, Rapin as good as ſay as much, where he 
tells us, It was not difficult for theſe young 
« Princes, to draw into the Conſpiracy ſeve- 
« ral Engliſh Barons, who hoped to enjoy 


« more Credit and Authori 


« Henry, than under his Father.” N 
though Rapin's Ex ſeems to leave 


Room for a Suggeſtion, that the Princes them- 
ſelves were the guilty Perſons, in ſeducing 
the Barons from their Loyalty ; in our Opi- 
nion, his Words can imply no more, than 
that, on the young Princes ſhewing them- 
ſelves diſcontented, at the King's not allow- 
ingthem more Power than he did, and threat- 
ening to join together, and raiſe Diſturbances 
to force him to it; theſe Barons to whom 
they mentioned this to ſound them, and ask 


' their Sentiments thereupon, not only heard 


them with Approbation, inſtead of adviſing 
them againſt it, as was their Duty, but pro- 
miſed to join with them, and aſſiſt them to 
the utmoſt of their Power. This was all that 

| D 2 any 
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any evil Counſellor could do, in ſuch a tick- 
liſh Caſe ; for is it to be imagined, that any 


Man in his Senfes, would dare propoſe to a 
Son his riling in Rebellion againſt his Father, 
if he were not firft well aſſured, that the Son 
was ſufficiently inclined thereto? In our Opi- 
nion, therefore, theſe wicked Conſellors were 
chiefly chargeable with all the Troubles of 
that Reign, and all the Calamities under 
which the poor People groan'd. For the 
Princes, who were all very young Men, the 
eldeſt of them being but Twenty-eight when 
he died, would never have ventured to en- 
gage in an Affair of that Conſequence, with- 
out previouſly asking the Advice of their 
Favourites; neither. would they have been 
able to have made any great Stand, had not 
theſe Lords found the King full Employ. 
ment on all Sides, by making a conſiderable 
Diverſion, in their Favour, at Home, whilſt 
they likewiſe gave him his Hands full 
abroad. 
To return from whence we have digreſſcd, 
the Death of young Henry, ſays Rapm, put 
4 a Stop for a while, to the Troubles that were 
going to diſturb the Royal Family; Ri- 
© chard, though naturally impetuous, remain- 
ed ſome Time in Quiet, to ſee how the King 
« would behave to him, ſince he was be- 
« come his Heir Apparent; but, in about two 
„ Years, he grew weary of a State fo little 
« agreeable to his Humour, He went into 
«© Guienne, where he took upon him to rule 
„ with an abtolute Authority, without any 


« Regard 
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« Regard to the Orders of the King his Fa- 
4 ther. Herein he was ſupported by the 
“ Gaſcons themſelves, who choſe much ra- 
« ther to have a Sovereign of their own, than 
« tode on the Crown of England. Af- 
« ter having laboured ſome Time, to gain 
« over that Province to his Intereſts, he went 
« into PoitFon, and drawing ſome Troops 
« together, made War upon the Britons, 
« who had difobliged him. Geoffrey, his 
« Brother, who was then in Bretagne, ſur- 
« priſed at this unexpected Attack, ſpeedily 
« levied a ſmall Army, and gave him e; 
« but, as his Forces were inferior in Num- 
« ber, he was eaſily defeated. Richard 
« would have purſued his Blow, if the Dread 
« of his Father, who was preparing te come 
« and chaſtiſe him, had not obliged him to 
« retire into Poictou, where he pretended to 
« ftand upon his Defence. In the mean 
Time, Henry, perfectly knowing his Son's 
«© Temper, which could not be tamed, but 
« by Force, had prepared an Army fſuffici- 
e ent to take away all his Hopes of Reſiſt- 
“ ance. But before he to Extre- 
% mities, he ſent him Word, it was his ab- 
© folute Command, that he ſhould not con- 
* cern himſelf any more with the Affairs of 
* Guzienne, which he could not enjoy till 
after the Death of his Mother, and upon 
that Condition, he would leave him in Poſ- 
<« ſeſſion of Poictou. But if he refuſed to 
* obey, he would not only compel him to 
it, but likewiſe diſinherit him of the —_— 
cc 
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« 7 — ge terrified at theſc 
4 Threats, the King's great Preparations 
« fit to comply with his Will. But 
« as this Submiſhon was forced, he was un- 
« eaſy in his Mind, the Effects of which ſoon 
« became viſible. The Example of William 
« the Conqueror, who preferred his ſecond 
« before his eldeſt Son, ſeemed in ſome Mea- 
« ſure, to authoriſe the King thus to threaten 
« Richard. Accordingly the young Prince 
tc could not forbear concerned, in a 
« Dread of being ſupplanted by one of his 
« Brothers. This Conſideration made him 
« keep fair with the King his Father, and 
«© endeavour to curb his natural Impetuoſity. 
4 But he was freed in Part from his Fears, 

2 the Death of his Brother Geoffrey at 

« Paris, where he was gone to aſſiſt at a 
« Tournament.“ 


It is evident from hence, that Richard 


was ſo much Maſter of himſelf, that he could 


curb his natural Temper, as turbulent and 
fiery as it was, when he found it his Inte- 
reſt ſo to do: Accordingly, he behaved in 
the fame Manner twice afterwards, when he 
was made ſenſible that Philip, the French 
King, fomented the Difſention between his 
Father and him, only to make his Advan- 
tage of their Diviſion and Miſunderſtanding. 
But the chief Reaſon thereof ſeems to be, 
that thoſe who had before adviſed him to a 
Rupture, then counſelled him to the contrary, 
becauſe it was their Intereſt ; fince, had he 
been diſinherited . 


—— 
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his Power, to have either ed or re- 
warded them as they What ſeems 
to confirm that, is this we find 
when there was an open Rupture between the 
two Kings, and the War was carried on vigo- 
rouſly on both Sides, he went over to the 
French King, notwithſtanding his Father 
had not given him any freſh Cauſe of Com- 
plaint. But the Reaſon was plain; he had 
made his own Terms with Phils, both for 
himſelf, and thoſe who fided with him; and 
he was ſenſible, by joining with that Prince, 
they ſhould be an overmatch for his Father; 
and conſequently ſhould be able to force him 
to a Peace, upon whatever Conditions they 
ſhould be pleaſed to impoſe. 

This accordingly 8 as Ri- 
chard had foreſeen; for moſt of his Subjects 
in France having abandoned him, and joined 
with his Son, his Troops were defeated every 
where, and at J brought to ſo ſmall 
a Number, that it was not in his Power to 
continue the War. Being reduced to this 
melancholy Condition, he prevailed on the 
Pope to interpoſe his Authority, in order to 
procure a Peace, on reaſonable Terms; but 
this Method proved ineffectual. His Holi- 
neſs indeed ſent tes into France, who 
threatened Philip with Excommunication, in 
Caſe he prevented the King of England's ac- 
compliſhing his Vow of ing the Croſs. 
Theſe Menaces, however, had not the deſired 
Effect; for the Frew:h Monarch replied 
fiercely, that the Pope had no Right to inter- 

meddle 
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meddle in the Affairs of the Kingdom, eſpe- 
cially when the Buſineſs in Hand was the 
chaſtiſing a Vaſſal, who had audaciouſly 
taken up Arms againſt him, adding, with an 
inſulting Air, He did not queſtion but the 
Smell of the King of England's Sterlings 
made the Legates talk in that Strain. Where- 
fore, Henry dreading the Conſequences of 
ſo unfortunate a War, and finding the Pope 
could not do him any Service, was forced at 
laſt to agree to what Terms Philip was 
pleaſed to preſcribe to him ; the Principal 
whereof, according to NRapin, were theſe : 


4 That all Heury's Subjects, both Exgli| 
« and French ſhould ſwear Fealty to Ri- 
4 chard; and that thoſe who had ſided with 
© the Son, ſhould not return to the Father, 
« till within one Month before he ſet out for 
« the Holy-Land. 

© That the two Kings, with Prince Ni. 
« chard, ſhould meet at Vezelay, in le Ni- 
« Dpernois, in order to begin their Journey. 

„ That all the King of. Exgland's Sub- 
« jets ſhould have free Paffage all over 
« France, paying only the old Cuſtoms. 

That Henry ſhould be obliged to pay the 
« King of France twenty thouſand Marks, 
« for the Damages ſuſtained in the War. 

4 That all the Barons of the King of 
« England ſhould ſwear, that in caſe he vio- 
i lated the Treaty, they would aſſiſt the 
« King of France againſt him. 

< That the Cities of Tour and Mans ſhould 

remain 
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remain in the Hands of Philip, till the King 
« of England performed all theſe Articles. 
« t was with the utmoſt Reluctance, that 

« a Prince of fo great a Spirit as Henry, 
« ſtooped to ſuch hard Conditions. The Re- 
« membrance of the Advantages he had - all 
« along obtained over France, before this 
fatal War, inſtead of being any Comfort to 
« him, ferv'd only to render this Cup the 
« more bitter. At the Heels of this Morti- 
« fication follow'd another, againſt which he 
« could not bear up. He difcover'd, that 
« during the late War, his beloved Son John 
« held Intelligence with Philip, and was con- 
© cerned in all his Brother's Plots, to de- 
« throne a Father, who had ever ſhewn a 
« tender Affection for him. His Grief thereat 
« threw him into fo violent a Paſſion, that 
«© he curſt the Day of bis Birth, utter'd Im- 
« precations againſt his Sons, which the Bi- 

«© ſhops then preſent could never bring him 
«* to revoke. Shortly after he fell ſick at 
« Chinon, and percciving his Ecd was at hand, 
« caus'd himſelf to be carry d into the Church 
« before the Altar, where, after confeſſing 
© himſelf, and expreſſing ſome Signs of Re- 
« pentance, he expir'd. His Eyes were no 
« fooner clos'd, but his Domeſticks all left 
« him; nay, ſome had even the Infolence to 
« {trip him, and leave him quite naked in 
« the Church. His Corpte was removed to 
« Fonteverand, where he was buried, ac- 
„ cording to his own Order. An extraordi- 

* nary Accident rendered the Removal of 
E „his 


—— 
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„ his Body very remarkable. His Son Ni. 
* chard coming to meet the Funeral Pomp, 
* in order to attend his Father to his Grave; 
4 upon his Approach, the Blood guſhed out 
of the Mouth and Noſtrils of the Corpſe, 
« in great abundance ; at which Sight Ni. 
« chard, though naturally hard- hearted, was 
« fo moved, that he burſt out into Tears, 
« and openly accuſed himſelf of being the 
+ Occaſion of his Father's Death.“ 


We ſhould not have made our Extracts 
from the Hiſtory of this Reign ſo long, but 
that we think the melancholy Conſequences 
of Diviſions in the Families of Princes, are 

inted therein at once in Colours fo lively, 
and ſo ſhocking, as muſt. neceſſarily affect e- 
very thinking Perſon who has Diviſions in 
his Family, eſpecially with regard to Fathers 
and Sons. To take a ſhort Review thereof, 
we ſee a Monarch, one of the greateſt and 
ableſt Princes of his Time, involved in per- 
petual Rebellions and Struggles with his un- 
dutiful Sons, who are continually fomenting 
freſh Conſpiracies againſt him, endeavouring 
at nothing leſs than to diſpoſſeſs him of all 
his Dominions. To this End, we fee them 
ſtick at nothing; not only ſtirring up his own 

Subjects againſt him, but entering into Leagues 
with the perpetual and ſworn Enemies of the 
Kingdom: and yet, when we come to exa- 
mine what the Fathe has done to deſerve this 
 Ufage, we find him, (baiting one Failing, 


flom which few Princes are exempt) wholly 


undee- 


. (( 
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undeſerving thereof at their Hands; for we 
find him one of the moſt tender and affec- 
tionate of Fathers, and the moſt generous and 
merciful of Monarchs. He was ſo indulgent, 
that he cauſed his eldeſt Son to be crown d 
King, when not much above fiſteen, and 
even carried the firſt Diſh himſelf at the Co- 
ronation; and he was ſo merciful, that he 
granted a general Pardon to all the Rebels, 
without Exception, when he had gained ſe- 
veral conſiderable Advantages over them, 
though they attempted no leſs than to de- 
throne him. To this his extraordinary Fond- 
neſs for his eldeſt Son, Rapen, in a great 
meaſure, aſcribes his repeated Rebellions and 
Conſpiracies; and, it muſt be own'd, his hay- 
ing him crown'd during his own Life, prov'd 
a Step very fatal to his Repoſe, fince the 
Son was ever after graſping at ſomething 
more than an empty Title; and the Father 
could not bear the Thoughts of reſigning any 
Part of his Dominions till his own Deceaſe. 
Neither had his ſecond Son Richard, or his 
third Geoffrey, any Reaſon to complain of 

his Want of fatherly Affection; and as to 
his youngeſt, John, he was his Favourite next 
to Prince Henry, (probably becauſe he knew 
not that he had enter'd into any Meaſures to 
give him Difturbance) and this made the 
News of his joining with his Brother Richard 
againſt him ſhock him ſo much, that he could 
never get over it, but curſt them on his Death- 
bed, and could not be preyailed on to re- 
voke it. | 
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Upon the whole then, unleſs we look up- 
on Henry*s tour Sons, Henry, Richard, Gef 


rey, and Jahn, to have been utterly void of 
all Contcience, Honour, and natural Affec- 
tion, we muſt aſcribe to ſome other Cauſe 
than their Father's Uſage to their Mother, 
their perpetual Rebellions and Conſpiracies 
againſt fo good a Father and Sovereign: and 
this we take to have been the evil Counſellors 
with which they were continually ſurrounded, 
of which Richard ſeems to have been con- 

{cious, when, upon his Acceſſion to the Throne, 
_ inſtead of rewarding ſeveral of them as they 
expected, he commanded them never more to 
appear in his Prefence. Let us then examine 
next what were the Fruits of their evil Coun- 
ſels. Not to mention the Seas of Blood that 


were ſhed on both Sides, and the continual 


Oppreſſions the People in general labour'd 
under during the civil Wars, according to that 
old and true Saying of the Latin Poet, 
Oxicquid delirant Reges, 
Not to mention theſe, we tay, what were the 
Conſequences thereof to the 
Henry's eldeſt Son, but moſt fatal? After 
having been involved for many Years in 
Troubles, he ended his Days in the moſt bit- 
ter Remorſe and Anguiſh, for his unnatural 
Treatment of his Father, How did Geoffry's 
Rebellion thrive with him? Why he met 
with an untimely End at a Tournament. How 
did Richard proſper, after his obtaining the 


Crown, for which he had ſo long languiſned, 
anil engaged in ſuch repeated Plots? After 


a (I- 


plectautur Achiv. 


young King, 
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2 turbulent Reign, of almoſt ten Years, fif- 
teen Months of which he languiſhed under a 
ſever: Continement, he was at laſt killed be- 
fore a paltry Caſtle, to which his A varice 
had induced him to lay Siege. And as to 
John, his whole ſeventeen Years Reign was 
one continual Scene of Troubles, wherein he 
not only loſt great Part of his Territories, 
and his Honour entirely, but, if ſome Hiſto- 
rians are to be credited, his Life alſo, being 
poiſoned by a Monk in Swineſbead-Abbey. 
So fatally did their dying Father's Curſe fol- 
low and ſtick to theſe two unnatural and un- 
fortunate Princes. Laſtly, as to King Henry 
himſelf, after a long Reign, during the latter 
Part of which he ſufficiently experienced the 
Alternatives of and bad Fortune, and 
had Contentions with thoſe who 
ought to have been his ſtrongeſt Support, he 
was overpower'd by a Combination of his only 
two remaining Sons, forc'd to conclude a 
Peace upon diſhonourable Terms, and dy'd 
of a broken Heart, curſing thoſe two rebel- 
lious Children, who by their Diſobedience 
had reduced him to ſuch Misfortunes. 

We come next to the Reign of Richard I. 
wherein we may ſee, not only that all Ri- 
chard's Complaints were ſo many Pretences 
to colour his taking up Arms againſt his Fa- 
ther; but that John, who had united with 
him to dethrone fo good a Parent, was alſo ever 
ready to combine againſt his Brother, though 
a very kind one; thereby proving, that he who 
is falſe to one Prince, will ſeldom prove faithful 
to another. It 
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It is highly probable, that had not Ni- 
bard engaged at the Beginning of his Reign 

ition for the Recovery of the 
Jobs, who well knew the Impe- 


c 
in his Ex 
Holy 
tuoſity and Fierceneſs of his Temper, would 
never have dar'd to enter into any Meaſures 


that would have given him Diſturbance. But 
his Abſence there, and his long Impriſonment 
afterwards in Germany, furniſhed Jobs with 
ſuch a tempting and advantageous Opportu- 
nity, that it was next to impoſſible for a Per- 
ſon of ſo ambitious, and ſo little ſcrupulous 
a Temper as that Prince, not to lay hold of 
it. Nevertheleſs Richard, before his De- 
4 to prevent, as mueh as in him lay, 

is Brother Jabs, with whoſe Ambition he 
was not unacquainted, from taking Advan- 
tage of his Abſence, and to oblige him to Fi- 
delity by Benefits, if he had any Gratitude 
in him, inveſted him with no leſs than fix 
Earldoms, viz. Cornwal, Dor ſet, Somer ſet, 
Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaſter ; beſides 
which, he gave him in Marriage Avi/a, 
the rich Heireſs of the Houſe of Glouceſter. 
One would have thought, ſo many Fayours 
would have been a ſufficient Tic upon him, 
to have prevented his attempting any thing 
to the Prejudice of fo kind a Brother, during 
his Abſence; but alas! no Ties are ſtrong 


enough to hold againſt an infatiable Ambition. 
Richard, who, as we have before obſerv'd, 
was to Stranger to Fohn's Deſire of Rule, 
though he had in a manner ſhar'd his King- 
dom with his Brother, would not ſuffer him 
| to 
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to interfere, in the leaft, in the Governm 
during his Abſence, left he ſhould render 
him too powerful to be controuPFd ; where- 
fore he committed the Regency to his Fa- 
vourite Longchamp, in Conjunction with the 
Biſhop of Barbar. Longchamp was, at the 
ſame time, Biſhop of EH, Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and the Pope's over all Exg- 
land ; all which Dignities, together with the 
Regency, render'd him the moſt powerful 
Subject that had ever been in the Kingdom; 
and conſequently he was a very | proper Check 
upon Jobs, whoſe reſtleſs and ambitious 
Temper made him very uneaſy, at being ex- 
cluded from having any Share in the Admi- 
nitration : accordingly, we ſhall ſoon ſee this 
Prince render all his Brother's prudent Fre- 
cautions ine ffectual. 
Richard had no ſooner croſs'd the Seas, 
dut the two Regents diſagreed, and at laft 
came to an open Rupture. Herein Long- 
c had a vaſt Ad vantage over his Col- 
legue, both by reaſon of the high Poſts he 
enjoy'd, and his Abilities. This gave him 
a great Superiority over the Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, which he very well knew how to im- 
prove, By pretending their Difſenfions were 
very prejudicial to the King's Affairs, he 
found means to exclude him by degrees from 
:the Adminiftration, and to aflume the whole 
Power to himſelf. Hereupon the diſpoſſeſſ- 
ed Biſhop ſent his Com to the King, 
who receiving them at a Marſeilles, ſent him 
his Letters Patent, appointing him JOY 
rom 
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from the Humber, to the Confines of Free. 
land. Theſe Letters being arriv'd, the Bi. 
ſhop was ſo imprudent as to give them into 
the Hands of Longchamp, who, under the 
Colour of examining them, would not reſtore 
them, and thereby render'd them of no ef. 
fect. Not content with this imperious Act, 
de added thereto a no leſs bold Enterprize ; 
he order'd the Biſhop to be a ended, and 
detain'd him in Priſon till he had deliver'd 
up certain Caſtles, which made him too pow- 
erful in the North. | 
Richard had likewiſe appointed fix Lords 
as Counfellors to the Regents; but 
champ, who was not willing to be adviſed by 
any Perſon whatever, never communicated 
any Affair to theſe Lords; on the contrary, 
he affected to treat them with extreme Con- 
tempt. Theſe arbitrary Proceedings at laſt 
obliged. the Biſhop of Durham, and the fix 
Counſellors, to prefer their Complaints to 
Prince Fob», who readily promiſed them his 
Protection, being overjoy d their Diſſenſiom 
afforded him ſo fine an Op ity of inter- 
meddling in the Adminiſtration, from which 
he imagin'd himſelf unjuſtly debar'd. From 
this Time, fomenting the Miſunderſtanding 
between moſt of the great Men and the Re- 
gent, he managed Matters fo dexteroully, 
that each of them promis'd to ſecond him, 
and Longchamp”'s Downfal was reſolv'd. No- 
thing was wanting but a Pretence, which of- 
fer'd ſoon after. 1 
Some Time before Richard's Departure 2 


PR 
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the Holy Lend, his Baſtard Brother Geoffrey 
was elected Archbiſhop of Teri. However, 
it happen d this Election was fo diſpleaſing to 
the King, that he was once going to order 
him into Cuftody ; but upon that Prelate's 
oteſting he did not intend to inſiſt upon his 
Election, the King pardoned him, upon Con- 
dition that he would never apply to the 
Pope for Confirmation. Beſides this, he en- 
joined him, upon Pain of his Diſpleaſure, to 
ſtay in Normandy, till the Expedition to the 
„Hay Land was over. Aſter the Ki 


8¹ 
land, 


dae, 
ſhop had dar juſt 


gined himſelf ſafe from all Inſults. This Pre- 
| caution did not prevent the Execution of the 


| Regent's Orders; Geoffrey was forced from 
| the Altar, and impriſon d in Doper Caſtle. 
From this Outrage, Prince Jobs took Oc- 
caſion to act openly againſt Longchamp ; as he 
. found himſelf ſupported by all the Lords, 

he ſent him poſitive Orders to releaſe the 
Archbiſhop : But Loxgchamps, not being diſ- 
poſed to obey ſuch a poſitive Command, from 
a Prince who had no Right to controul him, 
refuſed to comply, which was directly what 


F Jobn 
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John wanted. Net” many Days after, the 
Regent was fummoned to appear, before an 
Aſſembly of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, convened at London, in St. Paul's Church, | 
The Cofhbination was 10 ſtrong, that L ag- 
champ ſaw himſelf, on a ſudden, forſaken by all | 
the World; and conſtrain'd to appear before an | 
Aſſembly, which was bent upon his Ruin. He 
charged with exceeding his Commiſion in 


was 
divers Particulars, for which he was turned out 
of the Regency, and deprived of the Cuitody of 
the Tower of London, and of Windſor Cattle. 


Not content with this Severity, his Enemies 
. compelled him, by Threats, to lay down his 
Legate's Croſs in the Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury, which done, he was thrown in- 
to Priſon. Within a few Days, he found 
Means to eſcape, but had the Misfortune to 
be retaken, by the Sea-fide, diſguiſed in a 
Woman's Habit, and was carried to Dover 
Caſtle, with a great Mob at his Heels; how- 
ever, Prince John dreading the Pope's Re- 
ſentment, if he kept his Legate in Priſon, or- 
dered him to be ſet at Liberty, with Permiſ- 
fon to retire into Normandy. As ſoon as Long- 
found himſelf ſafe, he wrote to the Pope, 
and the King, to acquaint them how ill he had 
been treated. His Letter to the King, was 

long before it reached him; but that to his!“ 
H acts came to Hand much ſooner; and he | 
was fo highly incenſed, at the Affront done 
to Hirnfelt, in the Perſon of his Legate, that 
without ſtaying to hear what Prince Fobs 
could alledge in Juſtification of his n 


c 
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he ſent expreſs Orders to the Biſhops to ex-. 
communicate him. Hereupon Fohs, terrified 
at the Pope's Menaces, would have reſtored 
Longchamp; but the Biſhops themſelves, 
dreading to be again under that imperious 
Prelate, oppoſed it; fo the Orders of his Holi- 
neſs remained of no Effect, and Lonchamp 
durſt not return to Engiand. 

The depoling of the Regent, having given 
the Prince an Opportunity of acquiring a 
greater Share in the Government, than the 
King had deſired, he made uſe thereof to pave 
his Way to the Crown ; regardleſs of all his 
Obligations to ſo kind and generous a Brother. 
At leaſt, if he had not then Thoughts of ta- 
king Advantage of the King's Abſence, to 
aſcend the Throne during his I. iſe, it is cet- 
tain his Aim was to ſecure it, in Caſe his Bro- 
ther ſhould die during his Expedition. He 
was very ſenſible, there was another Prince, 
who had a better Title than himſelf, namely, 
Arthur Duke of Bretagne, his Nephew, Son 
to his eldeft Brother Geoffery. This put him 
upon taking ſuch Meatures beforehand, as 
ſhould free him the Competition of that Ri. 
val. Inorder thereunto, his fole Care was to 
render himſelf popular, and to gain the Af- 
fection of the Engliſh, eſpecially the Lon- 
doners, whoſe Rights and Privileges he cauſed 
to be confirmed in a general Aﬀembly. This 
won him the Hearts of the Citizens to 
ſuch a Degree, that when they ſwore Fealty 
to the King, they voluntarily made a folemn 
Promiſe, to receiye yo for their Soyerign, 

2 in 
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in Caſe the King ſhould die without Iſſue. In 
this Manner did the Prince gain Ground 
Degrees, 2 _ your 17 1 
tices, to ſecure a Party capable of ſupporti 
him againſt his Nephe w 2 eee 
— have uſed afterwards, in much blacker 
Deſigns againſt the King his Brother. 
Whilſt Things were in this Station, News 
came to Eng that Richard, after all his 
glorious Exploits in the Holy Land, had been 
baſely ſeized, on his return Home through 
Germany, and was cloſe confined by the Em- 


peror Henry VI. This cauſed a —_— Con- 


ſternation throughout the whole Kingdom, in 


all but Joba, to whom the News was very 
agreeable; however, . Eleanor his Mo- 
ther, immediately took = ble Care, to 
prevent this Accident's any fatal Re- 
volution. In order 3 ſhe repreſented 
to the principal Barons, that they could no 
Ways give the King more effectual Proofs of 
their Fidelity, than by oppoſing to the utmoſt 
of their Power, the Attempts of Prince John, 
whoſe Deſigns were no longer a Secret: That 
this was the firſt Thing which muſt be neceſ- 
farily taken Care of, after which they might 
provide againſt other Accidents. The Queen's 
xhortations, the unhappy Condition of their 
Monarch, and the Fame he had juſtly acquired 
in the Eaft, all concurred to keep the Exgliſb 
Barons, in the Fidelity due to their Soverign. 
Wherefore, as they did not queſtion, but 
Jobn would lay hold of this Juncture, to di- 
Rurb the Stars they entered into an Aſſo- 
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ation to exclude him from the Government. 
cha very Time he was taking Meaſures to 
portunity ſeeming to him 
of 


ſcize it. The Op | 
very fayourable, he had formed a 
taking the Adminiſtration of Affairs into his 
own Hands, that he might the more eaſily 
wreſt the Crown from the King his Brother; 
but he was prevented therein, by the Diligence 
of the Queen, his Mother, and the Barons. 
He had the Mortification to ſee other Regents 
appointed during Richard's Impri : 
nevertheleſs, he did not fail uſing his utmoſt 
Endeavours, to break an Aſſociation fo pre- 
judicial to him. In order to this, he affirmed, 
his ſole Aim was to ſecure himſelf againft the 
Fretenſions of his Nephew, in Caſe the King 
ſhould die in Prifon ; but he did not gain Be- 
lief, becauſe all his ainly ſhew- 
ed, his Intent was rather to his Re- 
turn, ſhould be ſo fortunate as to obtain his 
Liberty. In Effect, he left no Stone un- 
turned to become Maſter of the fortified 
Towns, or gain over the Governors to his In- 
tereſt ; and at ſuch a Iuncture, it is no great 
Wonder that he prevailed on fome ; however, 
he met with ſo much Oppoſition, from the 
Generality, that he found there was no Poſ- 
libility of ſucceeding, without the Aſſiſtance 
of the King of France. 

In order to obtain this, he went over to Phi- 
lip, whom he engaged firmly in his Intereſt, 
upon certain Conditions, which done, he 
uſed his utmoſt Endeavours, to gain the King 
cf Scotland, but did not ſucceed therein. He 

then 
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then bethought himſelf of another Expedient 
for compaſſing his Ends; which was, to cauſe 
it to rumoured that his Brother was dead in 
Priſon, upon which he demanded the Crown: 
But as there was not any other Advice ofthe 
King's Death, he did not find the Exgliſb fo 
raſh as to take this Step, without further Con- 
firmation. However, their Refuſal afforded 
him a Pretence to ſeize on ſome Places of 
Strength, as being willing to take by Force, 
what he could not obtain by fair Means: But 
his Party was ſo inconſiderable, that it was 
. impoſſible for him to make any great Progreſs. 
hings remained in this Situation, till at 
laſt, the King's Releate was agreed on; for 
an exhorbitant Ranſom of an hundred and 
fifty thouſand Marks, beſides other unreaſon- 
able Articles, which the Emperor bately ex- 
torted, and to which Richard agreed; having 
been informed of the ill Deſigns of his Bro- 
ther and the King of France. Theſe two 
Princes having Notice, that the King was likely 
to be calarged, tried all manner of Ways to 
break the Agreement with the Emperor; 
Philip in particular, as ſoon as he heard there- 
of, ſent John Word, 0 look to himſelf, for 
the Devil was likely to get looſe. This News 
threw John into a great Conſternation, he ſaw 
all his Hopes vanith, and himſelf upon the 
Point of falling into the Hands of a Brother 
juſtly incenſed, without knowing how, by 
any Means, to ward off the terrible Stroke. In 


this Perplexity, he had no other Remedy, 


than uniting more ſtrictly with Philip, and 


endeayouring 


- 
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endeavouring, with his Aſſiſtance, to break 
Richard's Meaſures for his Deliverance: 
Wherefore, as theſe two Princes had one com- 
mon Intereſt, they agreed to act in Concert, 
to induce the Emperor, by the moſt advan- 
t-gious Offers, to detain tile King in Priſon. 
With this View, the Biſhop of Beauvait, 
who had once before been ſent on an Errand 
of the fame Nature, was again commiſſioned 
to make Henry the following Propoſals : That, 
provided he would promiſe to detain Ri- 
chard till Michaelmas, Philip would pay 
him down fifty thouſand Marks, and Jobn 
thirty thouſand : That. after that Term, they 
would return him monthly one thouſand 
Pounds Sterling, as long as the King ſhould 
be kept Priſoner: That, in Caſe he would 
deliver him up into their Hands, they would 
pay him the whole Ranſom of an hundred and 
fifty thouſand Marks: If he refuſed all theſe, 
the Embaſſador was to tender him the ſame 
Sum to keep him Priſoner one Lear. 
Could any Thing be more mean, baſe, and 
cruel, than the joint Endeayours of theſe two 
Princes, to detain in an unjuſt, and rigorous 
Confinement, a brave and unfortunate Mo- 
narch, whom neither of them durft have faced 
in Battle ? In Philip it was mean, baſe, cruel, 


' and ungenerous; in Jobn, it was not only all 


theſe, but alſo ungrateful and unnatural in 
the hig heſt Degree; it plainly ſhewed, that 
had 8 been in their Power, as he was in the 
Enemies, they would have uſed him as bad or 
worſe than Henry did. As it was, theſe — 

Offers 
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Offers had ſuch an Effect upon that ſordid 
Prince, that he deferred the King's Deliverance 
till the next Diet, which was to meet at Spires, 
in a few Months, though Queen Eleanor 
was come to Worms with a hundred thouſand 
Marks, and Hoſtages for the Payment of the 
Reſt. One may reaſonably imagine Richard's 
Conſternation, when he heard this unwel- 
come News| He was no Stranger to his Bro- 
ther's Endeavours to ſeize upon his Crown ; 
and was fatisfied Philip would employ all 
his Forces to ſupport him in his unjuſt De- 
ſigns. On the other Hand, he too well knew 
the Emperor's Temper, to hope to move a 
Heart, that was a Stranger to all generous 
Sentiments. In this melancholy State, bes 
lieving himſelf intirely ruined, never did 
any Time ſeem more grievous or tedious than 
the Hours he paſſed till the Meeting of the 
Diet. He was not ſo much alarmed without 
juſt Cauſe ; for the Emperor has actually de- 
termined to comply with the King of Frence, 
and facrifice his Honour to fordid Intereſt. 
Accordingly when the Diet aſſembled at 
Spires in February, the Emperor addreſſed 
himſelf to the German Princes in ſuch Terms, 
as plainly ſhewed he made no Account of 
the Agreement made with the King of Ezg- 


not forbear telling him their Thoughts, re- 
preſenting to him ſtrongly, that being them- 
ſelves Guarrantees of the Treaty they could 
not in Honour ſee it violated, and even inti- 
mating that he ſhould not break it with Im- 

| | puny: 
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land. Surprized at this Proceeding, they could 


Err 


England, 


him Home, for he th 
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ity. A Bchaviour that will be a laſting 
— to that Aſſembly. Whether Henry 
ſtood in Fear of their Threats, or whether 
Shame n at laſt to make ſome Impreſſion 
on his Mind, he was prevailed with to ſet 
his Priſoner at Liberty, upon receiving the 
hundred thouſand Marks, and Hoſtages for 
the other fifty thouſand: And Richard was 
no ſooner free, but he left Germany with all 
Speed, and haftened to the Low Countries, 
not ſtopping any longer by the Way, than 
was abſolutely neceſſary. Nor was this Ex- 
pedition any more than requiſite, for Henry, 
repenting of his Releaſe, ſent after him, to 
ſeize him again, but it proved too late. As 
ſoon as he got to Antwerp, he en barked for 
and arrived ſafe at Sandwich, on 
the 2oth of March 1194, after four Years Ab- 
ſence, fifteen Months of which he had lan- 
guiſhed under a ſevere Conhncment, where 
he was uſed after a very rigorous Manner, 
even to be loaded with Irons | | 
The King was received uy his Subjects with 


| ſuch Demonſtrations of joy and Affection, as 


ſoon made him forget all the Liſgraces he had 
ſuffered during his Captivity. His Brother, 
however was not one of the firſt to welcome 


he fit to retire to 
4 ordered him to 


France. Hereupon Ric 


be ſummoned to appear, within forty Days, to 


anſwer what Accuſations ſhould be exhibited 
againſt him; and Fob» not complying, within 
the Time limited, the King oidered Sentence 
to be pſſed againit him, confiſcating Il his 

G Lands, 
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Lands, and declaring him incapable of ſuc. 
ceeding to the Crown. 

-Fortunately for Jabs, he had a powerful 
Interceſſor; for Richard, being at Roan, the 
Queen his Mother prevailed on him to to oh 
him to his preſence, and promiſe him a ciyil 
Reception, upon which ſhe introduced that 
Prince before him. Jobs threw himſelf at 
the King's Feet, and begged his pardon : up- 
on which Richard, as he had given his Word, 
received him civilly, iſed him: he in- 

no 
Means ſatisfied of the Sincerity of his Ate 
tance, for he told him, 7 firg de you, and 
wiſh I could as eaſily forget your Offence 
as you will my Pardon. For any Thing 
appearcd tothe contrary, however, the King 
was miſtaken herein ; for whether it proceed- 
ed from his * chat Richard would not 
be fo eaſily appeaſed a ſecond Time, or from 
his Remorſe, for having ſo highly injured fo 
kind 12 e ratitude 
and Honour, or from Richard”s k too 
{rift an Eye over him, or from his not living 
long enough to afford him a fayourable Op- 
portunity, we don't find John concerned af- 
terwards in any ſiniſter practices againſt that 
Prince : Accordingly he reaped the Benefit 
thereof, fince Richard generouſly left him all 
his Dominions ; to the prejudice of his Ne- 
phev Arthur, who had a better Title; as | 
being Son to John's eldeſt Brother Geoffery. 

ow though the Quarrel between R 
chard, and his Brother John was * Oc- 

. " On 


and 
timated to him, however, that he was 


cf all his Subjects in 
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cafion of much Blood ſhed ; which was whol- 
ly owing to the Loyalty of the Barons, and 
general to Richard, 
which was ſo great that they were neither to 
be corrupted, nor ſeduced from their Obedi- 
ence ; as alſo to Richard's uncommon Gene- 
roſity, in pardoning his uugrateful Brother, 
and reſtoring him to Favour; let us but con- 
fider what would have been the Conſequence, 
had this ha under the Reign of a 
Prince leſs beloved. It is evident, obs 
would not have boggled at any Thang, in 
order to have obtained his Ends. It is cer- 
tain he conſented to very diſad vantageous 
Terms, to engage Philip ſo firmly in his Al- 
liance, and had he ſucceeded with any of the 
principal Barons, what a bloody, civil War 
muſt have been kindled? And how muſt the 
poor People have ſuffered ? It cannot be de- 
nied that Fohn had great Failings; nay it 
muſt be owned he was one of the weakeſt and 
worſt Princes that is to be met with in the 
Engliſh Hiſtory ; and yet we can ſcarce be- 
lieve, he would have perſiſted fo long in a 
continual Courſe of Treachery, Ingratitude, 
and Rebellion, againſt one of the tendereſt of 
Fathers, and one of the kindeſt of Brothers, 
had he not been buoy'd up therein, by ſome 
evil Countellors about him, who hoped to 
find their own Account, in fiſhing in troubled 
Waters. 

We ſhould not have dwelt fo long upon 
this Reign, which, no doubt, ſome unthink- 
ing People may imagine foreign to our Pur- 
—_- Joie, 
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poſe, but that, in our Opinion, whatever 
roubles happened therein, through the Rup- 
ture between the two Brothers, are the natu- 
ral Conſequences, of the fatal Diviſions in the 
Royal Family in the preceding Reign; which 
we believed ought to be ſet in the ſtrongeſt 
Light. But this is not all, we think few 
Reigiis furniſn us with more inſtructive LeCſ. 
ſons. Firſt, We may learn from hence the 
pernicious Conſequences of giving ill Exam- 
ples, and not doing as we would be done by. 
Ric hard I. rebelled againſt a good Father, 
without any Manner of Reaſon; (for it is 
evident, his complaining of his Father for 
det ĩning ths Princeſs Alice, who had been 
deiigned for him; and his affected Jealouſy 
of his Brother John, were all mere Pretences 
to colour his Rebellion; and he was ſerved 
in the ſame Kind, by Prince Fohn, without 
the leaſt Cauſe given, to whom he had been 
a very kind and generous Brother. Secondh, 
We may from thence obſerve the admirable 
Diſpenſations of Providence; and the exact 
Juſtice of the Almighty, who ſeldom fails of 
meaſuring out to Men the very fame Meaſure, 
which they have meaſured to others. Third- 
Iy, We may obſerve from hence, that what- 
ever deſigning Men may ſometimes pretend, 
the Engliſh (thit is, the Bulk of the People) 
are naturali, loyal and well affected to their 
Sovereigns; and that they never — 
without having very juſt and very great Rea- 
ſon; nay, which may ſeem a Sort of a Para- 
dox, that even Oppreſſion alone oe 
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make 2 and that it muſt. re- 

uire more than ordinary Miſmanage- 
Sons (to call it no worſe) to bring the People 
in general to be diſguſted with their Prince ; 
they muſt feel very ſenſibly before they be- 
gin to murmur ; and the whole Body of them 
is neverdiſcontented, till they find the Honour 
of their Country loſt, as well as her Treaſure 
diſſipated. This Reign is an undeniable Inſtance 
of this Truth; hardly ever did they groan 
under heavier Oppreſſions; yet did they ne- 
ver give more convincing Proofs of their Af- 
fection and Loyalty to their Sovereign; the 
Reaſon was, by his glorious Actions in the 
Holy Land, he had made the Nation honour- 
ed and reſpected throughout the Univerſe. 
Rapin aſligns this very Reaſon, for the Peo- 
acquieſcing patiently under their heavy 

urthens. © It may be faid that England, 
« (ſays this Author) where he never was 
above eight Months, during the whole 
« Courſe of his Reign, which laſted near ten 
« Years, was very unhappy under his Go- 
« vernment. He loaded his Subjects with 
frequent Impoſitions and ve Taxes. 
And yet no other Benefit accrued to the 
< People, for theſe prodigious Sums, but a 
© little Glory for their King; with which, 
© however, they were fatisfied, as redound- 
ing to the Honour of the Nation.” 

After Richard's Deceaſe, his Brother Jobs, 
to whom he bequeathed his Dominion, aſcend- 
ed the Throne he had ſo long and ſo eagerly 
coveted ; and all he got thereby, ay to 
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ſhew all the World, he was as unworthy of 
the Crown, as he had been defirous of ob. 
taining it, in ſhort, that he neither knew how 
to rule, or to cbey, His whole Reign, which 
laſted above ſeventeen Years, was one unin- 
terrupted Scene of Misfortunes and Diſho- 
nour; however, as he had no Family Dif 
es, but with his Nephew Arthur, at the 
inning of his Reign, to whom, in Ju- 
ſtice, the Crown belonged; and as he found 
the Means to put a ſpeedy End to this Rup- 
ture, by getting the young Prince re- 
moved out of the Way, though Hiſtorians 
are not agreed in what Manner, we ſhall ſay 
no more of him: but that he died miſerably, 
and left his Son a Kingdom wretchedly di- 
* vided: His Death, however, was providen- 
tial for Henry, who would otherwite infalll» } 
bly have been diſpoſſeſſed of all his Father's 
Dominions. | 
We ſhall ſay as little of the Son's Reign of 
this Prince, which was likewiſe pretty tur- 
bulent ; but as the Troubles which diftrated 
it, did not any ways proceed from Family 
Diſputes, we ſhall paſs them over in Silence, 
as altogether foreign to our ſe ; as we 
mall alſo his brave Son Edward I's. glori- 
ous Reign, for the ſame Reaſon, and go on 
to that of his Succeſſor, that unfortunate and 
il adviſed Prince, Edward II. where we 
ſhall meet with but too fatal an Inſtance of 
the terrible Conſequences of Family Divifions 
amongſt Princes. 
Never did Monarch aſcend the TR 
wi 
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with more Ad van than this unhappy 
Prince. There were no longer any Factions 
in the Kingdom; Diſcord was baniſhed, and 
a good Harmony was happily eſtabliſmed be- 
tween the Sovereign and his People. Ac- 
cordingly he was received with a general Joys 

the 


and the greateſt Applauſe; inſomuch that 
extraordinary Satisfaction expreſſed by 
Nation on this Occaſion, was in ſome Meaſure 
injurious to the Glory of the deceaſed King, 
who had retrieved the Honour of the Nation, 
loſt in the Reigns of Jobs and Henry III. by 
his gallant Actions and wiſe Adminiſtration. 

His firſt Step, however, within a few 
Days of his Father's Death, blaſted all the 
agreeable Hopes, with which the Engliſh 
had flattered themſelves, that his Reign 
would prove happy and glorious, and turned 
their Joy into Mourning. He had not yet 
performed the laſt Offices to the great Prince, 
to whom he owed his Birth, when regard 
leſs of his Oath to his dying Parent, ne- 
ver to recall Gaveſion, who had been baniſh- 
ed, in the late Reign, as the Corrupter of 
his Youth, he ſent to that Fayourite to re- 
turn, The only Thing wherein he thought 
fit to comply with the Injunctions of his de- 
ceaſed Father, was in conſummating as ſoon 
as poſſible his Marriage with T/abe//a of 
France, Daughter to Philip the Fair. Be- 
fore Gaveflon returned, the King, to give a 
ſignal Inftance of his Favour, made him in 
an Inſtant the richeſt Man in the Kingdom; 
by creating him Earl of Cornwall, and giving 


him 
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him the Lands, that had fallen to the Crown 
12 Death of the late Earl, Son of Ni- 

d, King of the Romans; and immedi- 
ately after his Return he preſented him with 
the Ie of Man. But this was not the only 
or chief Cauſe of the Diſcontent of the Exg- 
4 Lords; they could not, without the ut- 
moſt Vexation, ſee ſuch a profligate as Gave- 
fon, diſpoſe at Pleaſure of all the Offices of 
the Kingdom, and become abſolute Maſter of 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs, which Edward 
left entirely to his t. On the 
other Hand, Geveſiosn, for his Part, inſtead 
of endeavouring to gain the Exgliſþ Lords, 
by an affable Carriage, and conſulting them 
in all his Meaſures, affected to govern with 
an Arbitrary Power, without vouchſafing to 
ask any Man's Advice; and even went fo 
far as to inſult ſeveral of the moſt powerful 
Barons, by giving them Nicknames. How- 
ever, had he gone no farther. Things might 
not have proceeded to the Extremities they 


did afterwards ; but he carried his Infolence to 


that Height, as even to inſult the Queen; 
who not being able to obtain any Satisfaction 
from her Husband, complained bitterly there- 
of to the King her Father. In her Com- 
plaint, ſhe fer forth, that Gaveſion was the 
fole Cauſe of all her Misfortunes; and that 
the King her Spouſe's Fondneis for that un- 
worthy Favourite, went ſo far, that it alien- 
ated his Affections entirely from her, and 
rendered him an utter Stranger to her Bed: 
This Complaint occafioned a Suſpicion, 2 

the 


od 
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the uncommon Fondneſs of the King for Ga- 
veſton, was grounded on a Commerce of a 
very criminal Nature. 
However that be, this was the firſt Occa- 
fion of the Rupture, between the Queen and 
her Royal Confort, which was afterwards 
productive of ſuch terrible Conſequences ; 
though that was nct *till many Years after 
Gaveſton's being put to Death. It was to 
have been hoped, that on Gaveſion's being 
removed, a firm Reconciliation might have 
been brought about between the King and 
his Barons; but the King was fo intent upon 
Revenge, that he ſought all poſſible Means 
to gratify it; and being chiefly exaſperated 
againſt the Earl of Lancaſter, whom he look- 
cd upon as the ſole Author of his Diſgraces, 
and his moſt dangerous Enemy, not being 
able to get him into his Power, he created 
him a Trouble, againſt which it was impoſſible 
for the Earl to have been upon his Guard. 
Whilft he kept at a Diſtance from Court, 


2 certain Knight, called Sir Richard St. Mar- 
tin, a Man of a mean Look, and dwartiſh 
Stature, 


preſented to the Judges a Petition, 
claiming the Wife of the Karl of Lancaſter, 
Heireſs of the Familes of Lincoln and Saliſ- 
bury. He ſet forth in his Petition, that he 
had camally known her, and that ſhe had 
made him a Promiſe of Marriage before ſhe 
was contracted to the Earl. The 
being diffatisfied with her Husband, to her 
eternal Shame, confeſs'd the Fact; upon 
which ſhe was aqJudger, with all her Eftate, 

to 
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to the unworthy Claimant. This Affair, 
which required a long Examination, was fv 
quickly decided, that it was eaſy to ſee the 
Judges were gained beforch.nd, and the King 
himfelf had been a Promoter of the Proceſs, 
An Injury of this Nature, done to a Prince 
of the Blood Royal, and greatly beloved by 
the People, raifed an extreme Indignation 
againſt Edward; infomuch that nothing was 
heard every where but Murmurings againſt 
his Government. What made it worſe, was, 
that he had then no Favourite to bear the 
Blame; fo that it was laid upon himſelf, and 
it was faid publickly, that the Throne of 
England had never before been filled by a 
Prince, ſo unworthy to rule a free Nation. 

It may eaſily be imagined, that after ſuch 
an unpardonable Affront, there was no Room 
to hope the Earl would ever forgive the King; 
and conſequently, that it was to be expected 
he would take all Occaſions to create him 
Diſturbance; and Edward's Miſmanagement 
afforded him but too many. Hugh Spencer, 
a young Gentleman, whom the Lords them- 
ſelves had placed about the King, as a Spy, 
to inform them of what paſſed at Court, as 
believing him entirely devoted to their Inte- 
reſts, was ſoon made ſenſible by his Father, 
that he might make his Fortune much more 
caſily by acting in a contrary Manner, and 
ingratiating himſelf with his Maſter. Upon 
this Advice, young Spencer, who till then 
had been faithful to the Barons, altered his 


Conduct entirely, and in Time gained almoſt 
| as 
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4s an aſcendant over him as Gaveſi3u, 
and made as ill Uſe of it. This cauſed as ge- 
neral a Diſcontent as before, which in the 
End proved Fatal both to Father and Son; 
but which in all probability, would not have 
proved fo deſtructive to the two Favourites, 
had they not been ſo imprudent, to tread 
exactly in Gaveſion's Steps, by making the 
Queen herſelf their Enemy. They had be- 
fore incenſed the whole Kingdom in general, 
by their revengeful Temper, and ſhedding more. 
noble Blood upon Scaffolds, than had ever been 
ſpilt before ſince the Norman Conqueſt. | 

As the Spencers took all Opportunities to 
mortify Queen 1/abella, inſomuch that, by 
their Perſecutions, they obliged her to com- 
plain to her Brother, the King of France, 
that ſhe was looked upon but as a Servant in 
the King, her Husband's Court, that incens'd 
Princeſs refolved u ſignally re- 
veng' d, both upon the Spencer's themſelves, 
and the King himſelf, their Protector. In 
order to effect this, ſhe artfully cauſed it to be 
ſuggeſted to Edward, that if he would ſend 
her to Parzs, ſhe might by her Intereſt with 
her Brother, prevent a War, which was on 
the Point of breaking out between the two 
Crowns. Having gained this Point, ſhe ftill 
wanted to draw the Prince her Son, then but 
thirteen Years old, thither alſo; wherefore, 
as King Edward, by a Treaty the Queen had 


concluded with the King her rt was to 


meet him at Beauvait, and do Homage to him 


for Guzenne, and as ſhe knew her Husband 
H 2 was 
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was averſe thereunto, ſhe cauſed it to 
be inſinuated to him, that if he would reſign 
Guienne, and the Earldom of Ponthien, to his 
Son, the King of France would accept the 
Homage of the young Prince, in his ſtead, 
and reſtore the Places he had promiſed to give 
up by the Treaty. Having gained this Point 
alſo, and got the Prince in her Power, ſhe re- 
folved to make her Inftrument to ruin the 
King her Husband, as being the only Support 
of the two Spencers, her ſworn Enemies. 

When the Prince was arrived at Paris, all 
the Engliſh, who had fled for Refuge into 
France, or been baniſhed their own Country, 
flock'd thither to her, as ſhe had foreſeen, and 
expected. Roger Mortimer, of whom we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, was of 
this Number, and became her chief Counſel- 
lor. From that Time, Edward's Embaſſa- 
dors at the Court of France had but little 
Acceſs to the Queen, and were no longer ad- 
viſed with; on the contrary, ſhe held fre- 
quent Councils, where none were admitted 
but the profeſſed Enemies of the King her 
Husband, and the two Spencer's. Her Bro- 
ther, Charles the Fair, had promifed the 
Queen his Siſter ſome Aſſiſtance, but was un- 
willing it ſhould appear he was concerned in 


bet Plots: it was neceſſary therefore for I/a- 


bella to find a Protector, who would not fcru- 

le openly to ſupport her Intereſts. To this 

nd, ſhe applied to the Earl of Hainault, 

from whom ſhe believed ſhe ſhould be able 

to procure ſome Troops, in order to ſtrength- 
en 
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en her Party, upon her Arrival in E gland: 
and as he could not expect to gain that Prince, 
unleſs ſhe made it turn to his Ad vantage, ſhe 
concluded with him a Marriage between her 
Son Edward and his Daughter Ph:lippe ; as 
if the Diſpoſal of the young Prince had been 
in her Power; and notwithſtanding the King. - 
his Father had ſent him expreſs Orders, not 
to enter into any Marriage with- 
out his knowledge. 

Not long after, ſhe ſet out from France, 
and went to Valenciennes, where ſhe ratify'd 
the Treaty concluded between her and the 
Earl of Haineult, and contrafted her Son 
Edward to the Princeſs Philippe. This 
done, and every thing being now in readineſs, 
ſhe went on to Dort, where ſhe embarked 
with the Troops lent by the Earl of Hainan, 
amounting to about three thoufand, under the 
Command of Jobs de Hainan, the Earl's 
Brother, whom the Queen, as a lar Fa- 
vour, gave leave to ſtyle himſelf her Knight. 
The Queen, however, did not rely fo much 
upon this ſmall Body of Forces, as upon the 
general Diſcontent of the Exgliiſh, and the 
many Adherents procurcd her by her Friends 


in that Ki . 
enty-ſecond of September ſhe 


On the tw 
landed at Orewell in Suffolk, where ſhe was 
Joined by Henry of Lancaſter, and divers o- 
ther Lords. At the ſame Time, the Enemies 
of the Spencer's were very buly in levying 
2 to ny * Aſſiſtance; and her 
y became numerous, that 
wel 
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ſtruck a Terror into all who were deſirous of 
ſerving the King. That unfortunate Prince 
had received timely Notice, that a Plot was 
t atching againſt him at Pm ig; but, inſtead 
of applying cffc&ual Remedies, he had only 
written to the Pope and King of France, 
which was of no Service to him. Where. 
fore, upon the landing of the foreign Troops, 
he was deſerted by all, and entirely unable 
to make any Oppoſition. In vain did he 
2 a Proclamation, commanding all his 

diects to fall upon the Foreigners, and ſer 
a Price upon Mortimers Head ;5 not a Man 
ſtirred to obey him: even the Earl of Kent, 
his own Brother, ſided with the Malecontents, 
and went over to the Queen. In this Extre- 
mity, therefore, he reſolved to retire into the 
Weſt, with the two Spencer”s, the Earl of 
Arundel, Chancellor Baldoc, Simon de Rea- 
ding, and a few other Adherents of Favourites. 

In the mean time the Queen, whofe Army 
' increaſed daily, publiſhed a Manifeſto in the 
Name of her Son, Edmund Earl of Kent, 
the King's Uncle, and herſelf, ſetting forth 
the Reatons why they took up Arms. They 
gave out therein, that their fole Aim was to 
free the Church and State from the Oppret- 
fions to which they were liable by the Male- 
Adminiſtration of the King, and the Tyranny 
of the Spencers. They added, That theſe 
unworthy Favourites, and their Adherents, 
ought to be deemed Enemies to the State, 
fince by their pernicious Countel, and their 


Abuſe of the Royal Authority, they had un- 
| juſtly 
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juſtly deprived, ſome of their Lives, and o- 
thers of their Eftates and Liberty, without 
any Regard to the Laws of the Land, or the 
I nivileges of the People. 

Edward was then little able to withſtand 
his Enemies; all his Endeavours to raiſe 
Troops had proved ineffectual: no one would 
expole himſelf to the Queen's Reſentment, 
or hazard his Life and Fortune for an un- 
happy Prince, who was now looked upon as 
loſt. In this Extremity, finding no Remedy 
in England, he refolv'd to retire into Ireland, 
and leave Spencer the Father in Briſſol, the 
Siege of which, he imagined, would employ 
the Queen ſo long, till he ſhould have Time 
to concert proper Meaſures. Purſuant to 
this Refolution, he went on Board a ſmall 
Veſſel, and ſet fail for Ireland; but he was 
driven by contrary Winds on the Coaſt of 
Wales, where he was forced to land, and he 
conceal'd in the A of Neath, in Expec- 
tation of the Windꝰs becoming fair, or in or- 
der to form ſome other Deſign. In the mean 
while, the Queen came before Briſſol, which 
ſurrender'd in a few Days; upon which Spes- 
cer the Father, then ninety Years old, was 
immediately hang'd up in his Armour, with- 
out any manner of Formality. x 
Not long after, the King was diſcover'd 
in his Retirement, and taken Priſoner, with 
Spencer the younger, Chancellor Baldoc, Si- 
mom de Reading, and a few Domeſticks, all 
the reft forſaking him in his Misforturies. 
This was no ſooner known, than it was re- 

ſolved 
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folved in Council to ſend to him the Biſhop 
of Hereford to demand of him the Queen's 
Great Seal, which was depriving him, at the 
fame Time, of the Exerciſe of. the Royal 
3 He deliver'd it, however, with- 
out — Reluftance, and gave the 
Queen, and the Prince his Son, Power to 
uſe it as they pleas'd ; which was the laſt Act 
of Authority performed by this Prince, who 
ſoon after was conducted to Kendworth Caſtle. 

Having got the Great Seal, the Queen 
.calld a Parliament in the Captive King's 
Name; but ſhe had not the. Patience to wait 
till the meeting of the Parliament, before ſhe 
was rev upon Spencer, and the reſt of 
her Enemies. The Earl of Arundel firſt loft 
his Head, by her Orders, at Hereford; ſoon 
after-which ſhe marched to that City herſelf, 
-whither ſhe order d the. Priſoners to be con- 
ducted in a moſt i inious Manner, that 
they might be expoſed, all the Way, to the 
Inſults and Curſes of the People. As ſoon as 
he was arrived there, ſhe cauſed Spencer, 
and Simos de Reading, to be brought to their 
-Tryals ; the firſt of which was hang d on a 
Gibbet fifty Foot high, and the other on one 
ten Foot lower. A juſt Retribution for all 
the noble Blood which he and his Father, 
and their Adherents, had revengefully ſhed. 
As for Chancellor Baidoc, as he was. in Holy 
Orders, and it would not have been ſafe to 
have proceeded againſt him in the ſame man- 


ner, he was deliver'd to the Biſhop of Here- 
ford, and carried to Landon; but on his en- 
tering 
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tering the City, the Mob fell upon him, and 
abuſing him terribly, threw him into Newgefe, 
where he dy d of the Blows he had receiv d. 
The Favourites and Miniſters having thus 
teceiv d the juſt — their Pride, = 
elty, and Oppreſſion, the Queen went to 
. where the Parliament meeting ſoon af - 
ter, it was unanimouſly reſolv d, that the 
King ſhould be depoſed, and his Son E4- 
ward crown'd in his room. This Reſolution 
was accordingly put in Execution ſoon after, 
notwithſtanding that the generous Prince his 
Son ſolemnly vowed not to accept the Crown, 
during the King his Father's Life, without 
his expreſs Conſent. The Queen 


gni 

Conſmement; being murder'd in a moſt bar- 
barous manner, by thruſting a red-hot Iron 
up his Fundament, and burning his Bowels, 
lo that he expir'd in the midſt of unheard-of 
Tortures. Can there be a more melancholy 
or ſhocking Inftance, of the fatal Effects of 
domeſtick Diviſions in the Families of Princes, 
or of the pernicious Conſequences of evil 


Counſellors and Favourites? Had that un- 
fortunate Prince abandon'd the Spencer i, and 
given them up to Juſtice, he had never been 
depoſed himſelf, nor * violent Death: 

| but 
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but, as he did not, he was a Sufferer himſelf, 
for not having the Reſolution to puniſh his 
wicked Miniſters ; whom, neveirthelefs, at 
laft, it was not in his Pover to protect, or 
ſcreen them from the Revenge of an injur d 
and oppreſſed Nation. A 

Edward II. being removed, and Edward 
HI. a Minor, the Queen found it no Diff- 
culty to ſeize upon the Government, which 
the ſhared only with her own Creatures; the 
chief of whom, Roger Mortimer, had as 
great an Aſcendant over her, as Spencer the 
Son had over the late King; and, without 
taking Warning by his Fate, uſed it as ill. 
This cauſed ſeveral of the Lords to be highly 
diflatisfy'd, amongſt whom was Henry of 
Lancaſter, and Edmund Earl of Kent, the 
King's Uncle; the laſt of whom, who had 
Join'd with the Queen againſt his Brother, in 
the late Reign, but paid dear for it in this, 
fince he fell a Victim to the Jealouſy and 
Cruelty of 7/abella, and her Minion Mort: 
mer, with whom ſhe liv'd in fuch a ſcanda- 
lous Manner, as gave great Offence to the 
whole Nation. But neither the barbarous 
Queen, nor her inhuman Favourite, enjoy d 
long the Fruits of their horrid Crimes with 
Impunity, For ſome honeſt Counſellors | 
about the young King opening his Eyes, and 
making him fee their infamous Commerce, 


and egregious Male-Adminiſtration, Morti- 


mer was made to expiate the Murders of the 
King, and the Earl of Kent, on the com- 
mou Gallows at Tybarz, and the Queen was 


torced 
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forced to atone for her's, by a Confinement of 
twenty eight Years, wherein ſhe languiſhed 
till ſhe died. Thus the Divifions in the Fa- 
mily of Edward II. proved not only fatal 
to himſelf, and to all his Favourites and Mi- 
niſters, but to his Couſin the Earl of Lan- 
caſter, his Brother the Earl of Kent, and 
even to the Queen herſelf, and her infamous 
Minion, not to mention the Seas of Blood that 
were ſhed on both Sides. A melancholy and 
remarkable Inſtance of the terrible Effects of 
either giving or taking bad Councils. 

On the Diſcoyery of the infamous Com- 
merce, and male Practices of the Queen, his 
Mother, and her darling Mortimer, Edward 
ILL. took the Reins in his own Hands, and the 
Remainder of his Reign is one of the brighteſt 
Parts in the Exgliſb Hiſtory, till his old Age, 
when he began to doat on Alice Peirce, and 
fell into the Hands of ſelfiſh and wicked Mi- 
niſters, by whom he ſuffered himſelf to be too 
much influenced, which was ſome Blemiſh to 
his Glory ; but ought to be excuſed, on Ac- 
count of his many cxcellent Qualities. 

The Reign of Richard II. was far from be- 
ing fo glorious; that unfortunate Prince, who 
too much reſembled his unhappy Grandfather, 
Edward II. both in his turbulent Reign, and 
his untimely and violent End, fell early into 
the Hands of evil Counſellors, which ed 
his Ruin. His Uncles, the Dukes of Lan- 
caſter and Glouceſter, repreſenting to him 
the ill Conſequences of following the Advice 
ef his ſclf-interefted Favourites, became t. 
I 2 35 
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Odjects of his Jealouſy and 
that he was continually contriving Ways to remove the 
one out of the Kingdom; and never thought himſel 
cure, till he cauſed the other to be privately ſtang 
without accuſing him of any Crime, or bringing him 


Tryal whatever. 
is not to be imagin 


AF 


gen Years, without his having been 
Offence whatſoever ; and by 
of his Exil 7 2 
is Exile, ir perpetual, upon 

the Duke his Father; and not only fo, but 
"—_ ſanding deſpotick Acts of P 

ith ing thele ower, perhaps 
Things might not have come to the fatal Extremities 
did afterwards, had not the King's prodigious E 
inſatiate Avarice of his Miniſters, induced them to oppreſs 
the whole Nation all Manner of Ways. No lefs than 
ſeventeen Counties were condemned at unce, as guilty of 
Treaſon, and the Eſtates of all the Inhabitants adj 
to the King: Infomuch that the richer fort of Gent 
and Burgefles, in order to avoid the Seizure of their Eſtates, 
were forced to give blank Obligations, which the Ki 
cauſed to be filled, with whatever Sums he was pleaſec 
to exact. It was impoſſible that a Government ſo ty- 
rannical, ſhould not draw the Hatred of the Nation upon 
the Prince and his Inftraments: Accordingly, it was evi- 
dent, that theſe Oppreſſions kindled in the Hearts of the 
People, an ardent Delite of freeing themſelves from them; 
inſomuch that the leaſt Spark was capable of cauſing a 
fatal Combuſtion. 

Juſt as Richard, by his abitrary Government, had thus 
entirely alienated the Hearts of the Exglifſs, he received 
News of the Ir: being revolted; upon which he im- 

udently reſolved to go in Perſon and chaltize them. 
Purſuanc to this Reſolution, he levied a numerous Ar 
which furniſhed him with a freſh Opportunity to 
great Sums from his Subjects, whereby he conlideradly 
increafed the Hatred they already bore him. Acc 
iv, he was no {puner embarked for Ireland, before the 
Nlale- Contents in Englazd projedted the Means — — 
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Injuſtice done him; which produced ſo great 
— the Regent would have iſſued out a Commiſſion 
to levy Troops, he could hardly find any willing to accept 
them, every one ſaying he did not care to oppoſe, the law- 
ful Pretenſions of a Prince ſo unjuſtly oppreſſed. This 
Refuſal conyincing the Earl of Milßbire, and the reſt of 
the Miniſtry, that inſtead of being able to maintain their 
Authority, ran the Hazard of ſeeing themſelves de- 
ſerred, and ſacrificed to the publick Hatred, they deſerted 
the Duke of Dori, and retired to Briſtol Caſtle. 
their F light, the Regent, perceiving there was no ſte 
the Torrent, threw up the Care of publick Affairs, a 
withdrew to his own Houſe, 28 Kingdom, like 
0.2, copaſhe to the Winds and Waves, without Pilot 
or ners. 


In the mean Time, the Duke advanced with | 
London, where he was received with the utmoſt 
{trations of Zeal and Affection; he ſtay'd however, no 
longer then was juſt neceſſary to ſecure them in his Inte- 


hich he marched direct |; hich 
reſt, which done, y to Nie, w 
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to him with Joy; but the Caſtle holding out, he. 
ordered it to be aſſaulted, and in four Days the Beſieged 
were forced to ſurredet at Diſcretion. Having now got 
the Earl of Hiitfpire, ang his Companions in his Power, 
he reſolved to gratity the People, whoſe Rage againſt 
them was implacable, by ſacrificing thoſe odious Mini- 
ſters, as pleaſing Victims to their Vengance; according. 
ly he cauſed them to be beheaded. 

Richard in the mean while was in Ireland, in a perfect 
—7＋ 6 contrary Winds, which continued to blow 
above t Weeks, preventing his receiving any News. 
When firſt he heard it, however, he reſolved to go im- 
mediately for England, and fight the Enemy; but was 
perſuaded by the Duke of Albemarle, to (tay till Ships 
could be got ready to tranſport all his Forces at once, 
which fatal Advice he took. He ſent, however, the Earl 
of Salizbary before to levy Troops in Wales, aſſuring him 
he would quickly follow; and the Earl uſed ſuch Expe- 
dition, that in a few Days, he got an Army of forty thou- 
ſand Men, the Helb and Cheſbire Men zealouſly taking 
Arms for the King. If Richard had arrived with his 
Forces, by the Time he had promiſed, he might at leaſt, 
have had the Satisfaction, of trying the Fortune of a Bat- 
tle in the Defence of his Crown. But the Wind return- 
ing to the Eaſt detained him eighteen Day longer in Ire- 
lazd; during which Time, a Rumor being ſpread in the 
Earl of 1 Army, that the King was dead in that 
Kingdom, the Troops would have disbanded, and it was 
with great Difficulty the Earl prevailed with them to ſtay 
a few Days, till they had certain News of him: This be- 
ing expired, and Richard not appexring, the I elch and 
Che ſbire Nlen deſerted and retired Hume, infomuch that 
when Richard landed a few Days after, he knew not 
what Courſe to take. 

In this Uncertainty, he withdrew to Conway Caſtle, 
where finding himſelf almoſt alone, he faw no other Re- 
medy, but to throw himſelf upon the Generoſity of his 
Enemy. He did fo, and was by him conducted to London, 
and confined in the Tower ; and a Parliament being call- 
ed ſoon after, he was by them formally depoſed as un- 
worthy of the Crown, for his intolerable Cruelty and 
Oppreſſion, And, as there is generally but a little Diſtance 
berween the Priſon of Princes, and their Graves, he was 
the next Year murdered in Pomfret Cattle; thus reſem- 
bling his Grandfather in his melancholy End, as he had 

ul 
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in his unfortunate Reign,eand being ſwayed by evil Coun- 
{cllors and Favvuurites. | 

Thus fell Richard II. a Vidim to Family Diſſenſions, 
and the evil Councils of his Miniftry, who adviſed him to 
carry Things to fuch Extreams as rendered him intolera- 
ble to the Body of the Nation. The Reign of his Succe(- 
for Henry IV. was Kittle lets turbulent; bur as there were 
no Diflentions of any Conſequence in the Royal Family, 
we mall pals it over in Silence; as we ſhall Iikewiſe the 
ſhort, but g!o1ions Reign of his Son Hleury V. for the 
ſame Reaſon. But if there were no conſiderable Divi- 
fions in the Royal Family of Exglexd, during theſe two 
Reigns, it was not the fame with Fance: Spirit of 
Ditcord feemed to have left the EHI. -nly to 
take its Flight to that of France, which coſt the Kingdom 
an Ocean ot Blood, and was very near proving the utter 
Ruin of the whole. Not to en the Di- 
viſions of the Royal Family coſt the Lives of the Dukes 
of Orleans and Bargandy, who were aſſaſſinated, and of 
two Dazxphins, who were poifon'd; whilſt the whole 
Kingdom was ravaged by the Arms of the victorious Exg- 
id, and the French — * 8 Kia were 
forced to recognize . as Regent oft ingdo 
and Heir to the Queen, tes the Deceaſe of the King — 
reigning ; ſuch were the fatal Effects of the Diſſention in 
the Royal Family in France, not mentioning the Maffacre 
of ſeveral Thoufands in Paris, and other Parts of the 
Kingdom; whilſt each Faction were governed by the vi- 
lent Councils of ſelf-intereſted and ambitious Miniſters. 

The unfortunate — of Henry VI, his Son, a Prince 
of a good natural Diſpoſition, but weak, gave France 
Time to take Breath, and recover what they loſt in the 
Reign of the victorious Hexry V. In Effect the Spirit of 
Diſcord ſcemed to have taken her Flight back to England; 
where the Diſſentions of the Duke of Ghxcefter, and the 
haughty Cardinal of inc heſter, with the Ambition and 
high Spirit of Margaret, Henry VI's Queen, who was 
governedby wicked Counſe'lors, cauſed perpetual Diſtrac- 
tions; which ended, after a Sea of Bloodſhed, ia the Mur- 
der of the Duke of Gluceſter, the depoſing of Henry 
himſelf, and at laſt in his violent Death, and that of the 
Prince his only Son. For all theſe Calamities, as well 
as his untimely End, was poor Henry indebted to the 
weak, violent, ſelf-intereſted and wicked Counſels of 
tae Cardinal of H/inchefter, the Duke ct nu © —_ 
| cke 
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